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MEDICAL PRACTICE AMONG THE 
POOR. 

A compLainT lies before me of the diffi- 
culty that the poor often find.in obtaining 
medical attendance ; of the neglect and some- 
times oppression that they suffer at the 
hands of medical practitioners. Such a com- 
plaint on the part of the public is not alto- 
gether just.. The whole mass of the poor sin 
this country is thrown upon the almost un- 
assisted charity of the medical profession ; a 
charity to the support of which the public 





that subsist between the sick poor and the 
main body of the doctors. Mr. Souchong, who 
supplies tea to the poor in ounce packets at 
an enhanced price, and not always in the 
state in which it left China; Mr. Sirloin, who 
sells them the chips and fragments of 
his meat at a good profit; Mr. Wick, who 
gets the halfpenny out of the poor man’s 
penny candle, may hold up their hands at 
the eardheartedness of an apothecary who 
meanly connects thoughts of the sick poor 
with thoughts of his own day-book and 


contributes scarcely a tithe. No burden in/ledger. Be it so. Many a night, when Mr. 
any degree resembling it is sustained by any | Souchong was snoring soundly with his cash- 
other pro‘ession, or by any trade. From the | box on the chair at his bedside, I and thousands 
working clergy, indeed, in many places, even|of my brethren, in town cellars and garrets, 
a greater measure of gratuitous toil is ex-|or in country cottages by lonely hill-sides, 
tracted ; but their case, in several respects, | have sat sleepless by the bed of a poor man 
differs greatly from that of the surgeon ; who|or woman tossing with pain, have had our 
gives time which is of money value to him,| hands grasped firmly by sufferers who held 
drugs which are costly, the services of an|to us as to dear life; and, forgetting our own 
assistant whom he must pay; and often is} wearinesses, have laboured to be strong in 
compelled, also, to keep a horse at the dis-| help, and strong in sympathy, to cheer the 
posal of the poor. He is obliged not seldom | downcast, and to comfort those that mourned. 
to turn from the door of the rich man whoj| Of course we are hardhearted. Mr. Souchong, 
would pay him, for his visit, to fulfil his} who happens to be a poor law guardian, and 
duty to a poor man in more urgent need ;} who knows it, says so. 
and for all such labour he receives nominal} Let it be conceded, as regards men of the 
payment, with few thanks. from boards of| pestle—and I don’t mind owning myself one 
guardians ; some of whom behave to him with | of the brotherhood—that we have among us 
autocratic condescension or with inflated| our fair share of black sheep, in the shape of 
incivility, as if surgeons were slaves, and | peccant individuals, and that there are some 
they assemblies of three-tailed. bashaws. stains also upon our body corporate. But, 
‘Lhe public knows little of the real position} with all our faults, we are not an affluent 
in which the sick poor stand with regard to|body. I saw the average profits of all 
their medical attendants; because medical} English qualified surgeons and apothecaries, 
men as a body bear their burden manfully,| calculated some little time ago; and, if I re- 
and accept the charge of the poor as an inci-| collect rightly, they did not come to so much 
dent of their calling; rarely expressing dis-|as eighty pounds per man. Many starve in 
content, and then oitener at want of thanks|seeret, many live upon their friends or upon 
than at want of money. They know that private means, until their turn may come 
the time has not come when ratepayers will|to earn a bit of pudding. The profession 
take a fair share of the charitable work, and| looks to an undiscerning public for pa- 
contribute more than odd penee. for attend-|trenage which is much too unwisely and 
ance on the needy in their time of greatest | unequally distributed. It is full of strugglin, 
need. The members of the medical profes-| men whose competition with each other woul 
sion respond freely therefore to the appeal| be fierce if it were not restrained by gen- 
made to their own humanity ; striving quietly | tlemanly feeling, and a rigid code of etiquette. 
and heartily to do their daiy, and to make} In such a sirtisesion jealousies and morbid 
the best of their position. sensitiveness must—as they surely do— 
T trust that I shall not be thought wanting} exist. The folly of the ignorant among the 
in humanity, if I suggest in this paper little| public opens many a profitable path to 
more than a business view of the relations| meanness. Worldly advantages are offered 
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most freely to all medical men who will be | 
humbugs. Some surely must be too weak to 
withstand temptation of this kind; and, in- 
deed, it is well known that so far as we could 
do so with honour we have all sought to satisfy 
the public by including a very considerable 
mass of humbug in the routine of our daily 
practice. We are not to blame for this, any 
more than we are to blame for the heart- 
burnings that arise among ourselves out of| 
the generally impoverished state of the profes- 
sion ; called upon as it is to give its services 
gratuitously to three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of the country. We accept cheerfully, I 
say again, that last-mentioned necessity ; but 
it is not requisite that we should work, as we 
so generally do work, unthanked. 

A parish doctor, who does not physic the 
poor wholly on pump water, Epsom salts, and 
geutian ; who treats them just as he would) 
treat the rich, administering large and long- 
continued doses even of such medicines as 
may cost him sixteen shillings an ounce ; not 
denying them quinine, and not afraid, if he 
thinks it of anyservice, to let a pauper consume 
pint after pint of sarsaparilla,—such a man 
spends the whole pittance which the parish 
allows him upon drugs that he supplies for 
parish use. He also runs up a bill at his 





instrument maker’s for tools used in per- 
forming various small operations that arise 
out of his parish practice ; although the same 
‘may not always be operations recognised as 


such by boards of guardians. He further 
pays eighty or a hundred pounds a-year 
to a qualified assistant, to help in the parish 
work ; or, if he cannot afford that, he per- 
forms the parish work himself, to the great 
damage and hindrance of whatever private 
practice he may have. 

Apart from a sense of duty done, the sole 
profit that a medical man gets out of atten- 
dance on the sick poor, is experience. But he 
gets that out of the sick rich who pay him 
for his cares; yet he is content to take it as| 
his only profit from the poor. His need of 
experience is great. He acquires it first in 
hospitals ; in which poor men, women, or 
children are collected for gratuitous treat-| 
went by the foremost men of the profession ; | 
who in that way bear their share of the 
general burden (no payment being attached 
to hospital appointments) ; and, at the same 
time, impart much of their own practical | 
knowledge to their juniors. Then the juniors, 
when they have received their diplomas, begin 
practice by the acquisition of some more 
experience among the: poor; and, with that} 
view, seek small salaried positions as house 
surgeons in provincial infirmaries, or as 
assistants—doers of the parish work—in the 
pay of established surgeons. 

These are the young men entitled whipper- 
snappers ; to whom the poor are said by 
Messieurs Souchong, Sirloin, and Wick, 
to be shamefully and neglectfully handed 
over Mr. Souchong, Sirloin, and their 





'snappers poor men’s lives! 


friends refuse on their own parts to take 
counsel of a whippersnapper; so do their 
betters with considerable unanimity, They 
wait until he has more experience ; that is to 
say, until he has tried his prentice hand sufli- 
ciently among the poor. He would be happy 


|enough to attend viscounts and bankers ; but 


he is bidden by society to try his hand first 
among beggars. He does so im all good faith 
and earnestness; whereupon cries virtuous 
society, it isa shame to entrast to whipper- 
Now, I believe 
that, as the world of physic goes, the poor 
are not in this respect much to be pitied ; and 
that on the whole, they perhaps get more 
true help in the way of medical attendance 
than several of the classes next above them ; 
including nearly all the poorer half of what 
are called the middle classes. The poor man 
in any town, if dangerously ill, may go into a 
hospital, where he not only gets the help of 
such professional advice as, except himself, 
only the wealthy can afford to summon to 
their cases, but he gets the advice carried out 
for him by a system of skilled watching and 
tending such as many a duke is unable to 
secure. In every town, almost every surgeon 
or physician famous for his skill in treating 
any given form of disease, sits at some hospi- 
tal or dispensary at certain hours to prescribe 
gratuitously for the poor who come to him ; 
securing himself the opportunity of watching 
and comparing a great number of cases, and, 
on the other hand, giving to the poor oppor- 
tunities that very seldom can be compassed 
by a tradesman’s purse. Even the out-door 
visiting by whippersnappers is rather a gain 
to the sick poor than not. The young prac- 
titioner, fresh from his studies and his hospital 


| training, has not, indeed, independent expe- 


rience; but he has the best and latest know- 
ledge fresh in his head, and the experience of 
first-rate practice that he has been witness- 
ing, still at his fingers’ ends. This is not 
the case with men in active practice, who 
cannot keep pace with the growth of scientific 
knowledge in their own profession. Thus 
the whippersnapper may know more than the 
old established man; whose very success 
makes him a man of routine and leaves him 
no time for study. Perhaps, however, this 
youth is a fool who has lost time and mis- 
used his opportunities. Granted. Perhaps 
the old man, too, was such a fool in his 
youth ; and, if he was, assuredly he never had 
it in his power afterwards to conquer the 
ignorance with which he started. He has 
learned only to hide it: to find a substitute 
for knowledge sometimes in assumption— 
sometimes in gruffness or in some assumed 
eccentricity of manner. But the yong fool 
who, distrusting himself, is not buund by 
any delicacies of position to abstain from 
seeking information of his seniors, is a much 
safer counsellor to a poor man—or even to a 
rich man—than the old fool whois pledged to 
maintain a character for wisdom. 
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I say nothing at all, here, of unqualified 
deceivers. Innumerable are the quackeries 
and delusions to which the ignorant poor are 
exposed. What of the ignorant rich ?—even 
of large masses of the rich who are not igno- 
rant—do they not trifle also with their! 
health, and offer themselves up victims to| 
theorists and swindlers, and advertising 
quacks? There is one way for all, in that 
matter. The only, and the inevitable dif- 
ference is, that the poor, being, as a body, 
ignorant, are in this, as in every other respect, 
most likely to be led astray. 

Inasmuch as they are unrestrained in the | 
expression of their feelings and their passions, | 
the sick poor and their friends round about} 





them offer also to the young practitioner a| 
useful introduction to the study of character | 
in connection with disease. 


himself for all his duties. 


one time, been—a whippersnapper in attend- | 
ance on the poor. I had charge, as qualified | 
assistant, of the paupers in a very extensive | 
and thinly peopled country parish. My em-| 
»loyer paid me twenty pounds more than he | 
fhimeelf received from the board of guardians ; 
he devoted two horses to parish work, and 
spent also perhaps thirty pounds a year in| 
drugs. That was a long time ago ; when, as| 
the noble guardians and some of the poor said, 


I was very young. But I shall he very old; 
before I can forget some lessons that were 


taught me in those days. The parish was a 
strip of country, including seashore, valley, 
hill, and moor, 

We lived at one end of the strip. At the 


If he studies | 
sroperly, this leads him to a reverence for | 
Come nature, and a very anxious care to fit | 
Once upon aj 
time, I was—as each of my brethren has, at | 





other end there was at. one time a sick 
pauper woman, who occupied a hillside cot- 
tage with her daughter Faith, a girl of about 
eleven. They had no neighbours, and seemed 
to have no friends. On entering their cottage 
nothing was to be seen but a bare clay 
floor, and a step-ladder leading to a half floor, 
which passed for the upper story. I used to 
go up the ladder and see the poor woman, 
who was desperately sick, lying upon a mat- 
trass that, with a little scanty clothing, was 
all her wealth, except the girl. Mother and 
daughter had worked in the fields together 
—an unfriended widow and her only child. 
Tused to see Faith hanging about the sick- 
bed with beautiful devotion. She never left 
her charge except when, three or four times 
a week, she set off on a seven-mile walk to 
the surgery, to bring reports, or summon 
help, or ask for medicine. Seven miles into 
the town and seven miles home again, over a 
wild country. And I found something to 
reverence in her large earnest eyes, the silent, 
tearless care spent by this poor little girl 
upon her mother. Mother was all to her. 
The mother lost, her young heart would be 
cut off from the whole world. But she never 


once gave way to grief: her whole life' 
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seemed to be staid upon determined labour 
to do all that child could do for the sick 
parent’s recovery. Medicine for which such a 
messenger had come so far could not be given 
carelessly; and, since all practice among 
paupers abounds in incidents like this, the 
young practitioner is very soon taught to 
feel keenly the responsibilities of the career 
that lies before him. 

I used to have a weakness for yeast dump- 
lings ; and there is fixed upon my memory one 
winter’s evening in my whippersnapper days, 
when there was astorm of wind and rain out- 
side ; and I, believing that my day’s work was 
well finished, had dined well, and had eaten 
more yeast dumpling than I dare record. It is 
a property of diet of this kind to cause expan- 
sion of the body. Therefore I had unbut- 
toned my waistcoat, and had placed myself 
before a large fire, trusting that it would 
assist digestion. Thereupon came galloping 
through the storm a man who knocked loudly 
at the door, and must needs carry me eight 
miles away to help a brother at the point of 
death—as I might suppose, from his account, 
of inflammation of the bowels. He was not 
likely to live till I got to him, but I must go 
in speed. I therefore compressed myself by 


buttoning my waistcoat, got a horse saddled, 


jand was off in five minutes at full gallop. 


Now, it is not easy to ride fast at night, over 
bad cross-roads, up hill and down dale 
through moorland country, against a-hurri- 
cane of rain and wind almost strong enough 
to blow into the sea both the horse and 
the rider with two large yeast dump- 
lings in his stomach. My difficulty was 
greater because 1 was a very young man, 
fresh from the schools, who had not many 
weeks accepted the necessity of horse-riding, 
after no other experience in equitation in 
the whole course of his life than the having 
once, when quite a little boy, been thrown 
by a donkey. I do not know whether, 
on that tremendous night, I suffered most 
from the wind, the dumplings, or the 
saddle. 

When I reached my patient, I found that 
he had cured himself with a peppermint 
lozenge. 

As I grew older I learned to understand 
better the false alarms that, on account of the 
extreme ignorance of the poor, incessantly arise 
among them, and I was guilty of countless 
hard-hearted refusals to do more than send a 
dose of medicine to “dying ” creatures, with a 
promise to call when I went in their direction. 
Even then, because I gave to alarmists the 
advantage of each case of doubt, I was con- 
tinually yielding up fragments of useful time 
to useless labour. Terrible outery is made 
whenever, by some evil chance a surgeon fails 
to go out with his help on mistaking a real 
ery of wolf for a false one. If the whole truth 
were known, the public might with reason 
wonder that such refusals to attend an urgent 
and untimely summons were not made muele 
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oftener at the wrong times. For there is no 
medical man, who has charge of the health 
of a great number of the poor, who might 
not, if he acceded to every demand they make 
upon his energies, finally give up eating, 
drinking, sitting, aud sleeping, and still find 
every day’s twenty-four hours only half 
time enough for doing all that is demanded 
of him. 

‘lhen, we are often, by guardians and others, 
said to be too rough and off-handed in our 
dealings with the poor. Our poor patients 
come to us for sympathy and advice in more 
than sickness; and, although they are apt to 
grumble and are sometimes thankless, they 
well know that we are to the best of our power 


alg enough witha real and hearty kind of | 


elp. Only they cannot pay us as the rich do 
for palaver. We cannot afford to indulge them 
with a luxury of that sort gratis, aud they 
have none of it. So much the better for them. 
A practitioner resident for a certain time in a 
district becomes conversant with all the com- 
mon aspects of disease among the people ; 
knows also the people and their histories ; a 

reat number of the cases that come under 

is notice are, therefore, such as can be com- 
prehended almost at a glance. As for the 
mere talk, I think few people accustomed to 
polished conversation know how much good 
feeling may be exchanged in ten rough, 
cheery words between a poor man and his 
doctor. Talk! An old woman once said 
to me as 1 was quitting her, “ Sir, there you 

© ; you never hear me to the end.” “ Well,” 

replied, “I must go now, but next time I 
come I'll stop till you have finished ;” and I 
made up my mind to do so. I got nothing 
by her, and there was not much the matter 
with her ; but she had always a good many 
complaints to tell me of. I resolved then as 
a matter of curiosity to measure the length 
of her tongue, and visited her next when I 
had half an hour to spare. I sat down, 
asked my patient three or four questions, and 
then left her to talk, saying not a syllable 
myself except by way of interjection. I went 
into her room at three o’clock. My dinner 
hour was five. She talked till half-past six ; 
and it was not until I had become ravenously 
hungry that I broke down in my experiment, 
and cut the thread of her discourse suddenly 
short. But I went away confirmed in my 
belief, that people who want mere talk — 
especially talk about their bodily ailments— 
never have enough. You may as well cut 
them off at the sixth word as at the sixty 
thousandth. 


Mrs. Paggin was an old lady with just such 
a long downy beard as a youth has when he 
is about nineteen. She lived at the top ofa hill 
up which the way was short and sharp. Down 
that hill she used to descend upon me, and up 
that hill she used to make me drag myself on 


all manuer of errands. She wasn’t a pauper 
—Heaven forbid; and she wouldn’t take 
advantage of the Dispensary or anything of 
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that kind. She would pay what she could 
afford, namely a shilling a week when there 
was sickness in her house; which contained 
children and grandchildren, and in which 
there always was sickness. So she paid me 
a shilling a week after a plan of her own, 
which made it amount to about eighteenpence. 
ayear. Now, this Mrs. Paggin, who would 
not demean herself by confessing poverty, 
made a profession of the most amazing piety ; 
and was no doubt, pious in her way. ‘There 
had once been a famous clergyman in our 
parish, of whom it was recorded with much 


| admiration, that when his bishop offered him 


a better living, he declined it, and when the 
bishop asked him what he could give him, 
answered piously, “ Nothing, unless more 
grace.” Mrs. Paggin formed herself upon 
the model of this clergyman, and astounded 
me one morning in my surgery. At nine 
o’clock there were usually a good many 
waiters for medicine ; and it was my custom, 
when I went to them to inquire from whom 
each messenger came, that I might know 
generally what had to be done. On one 
occasion, at the head of a file of twenty or 
thirty, there sat Mrs. Paggin with a look of 
resignation. 

“Well, Mrs. Paggin,” I said, “ what do you 
want?” 

Here was a golden opportunity. She had 
the same opportunity of saying a memo- 
rable thing that had occurred to the eminent 
divine: up, therefure, went the whites of her 
eyes, and she replied, “ More grace!” 

Perhaps the next person would be a man 
who “ thought he wanted some stuff because 
he was all of a dither and scrawl.” That was 
a man you could understand ; but then there 
might come another who would meddle 
ignorantly with high things. 

“Now then, Mrs. Eathen.” Mrs, Eathen 
had a face one mass of skin disease. “ How 
did your last medicine agree with you?” 

“ Oh, dear sir, it had a powerful effect.” 

“ What effect ?” 

“Oh, dear sir, it was just as if the devil had 
taken me by the elbow and turned me right 
round,” 

“Well, did you go on taking it and turning 
round.” 

“ No, dear sir, by the Lord’s mercy I let the 
bottle fall ; for if I hadn't let the bottle fall— 
when by the blessings of Providence, I’m 
sorry to say, sir, it was broke—I should have 
been sure to have gone on taking it according 
to your orders, in which case T should have 
been a dead woman at this time.” 

These are real gonvecnationsfa ep of a 
large class ; and it is not to be wondered at if 
busy weary men, who are carrying about a 
day’s work in their heads—however able to 
make right allowances and feel right sym- 
pathies — should sometimes, in the heat of 
occupation, be made irritable by the recur 
rence of such nonsense. 

Let Mr.Souchong, who is sotremendousas & 
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guardian ; or Mr. Jones, who together with his | concerned me to speak only of them ; but let 
wife laments the neglect of the sick poor, |it not be supposed that the poor and illiterate 





as exposed in newspaper reports—let Mr. [sare all the nonsense to themselves. 
Souchong or Mr. Jones go into harness, 

gifted by some good genius with perfect 
professional ability. Mr. Souchong at any 
rate must be more of an angel than I 
take him for, if he does not in six months find | 
himself in some case or other exposed as a 
barbarian, and see a forest of hands lifted up 
in dismay at his misconduct. Let it not be 
stipposed that I speak feelingly, as having been | 
in any great disgrace myself. I have not; 
but I do not know how soon I may be. Every 
practitioner is more or less stung by 
constant small misunderstandings and acts 
of ingratitude on the part of the igno- 
rant, for whom he works. Everybody 
has more or less neglected some Thomp- 
son, offended some Johnson, not understood 
the case of some Harrison, or suffered a care- 
Jess dispenser to send the wrong medicine to 
some Wilson. Every man in practice knows 
flow much misconception, how little justice, 
or fair and generous consideration is usually 
mixed up with grumblings of this kind, If 
the public could but understand what active 
practice means, it would spend more time 
m thanking medical men for what they 
See do, than in reproaching them 
or want of generosity by reason of short- 
comings. 

As a body, I have said, medical practi- | 
tioners thoroughly respect the poor, and know 
how to obtain their confidence. Both have | 
their own ways of dealing with each other ;| 
but, each to each, are good friends, and they | 
know it. 

I must speak another word of the true 
hearts that poor men have; for I would not 
do them wrong by dwelling too exclusively | 
on their weak points. There was a woman | 
ih a row of ill-constructed cottages—all fever | 
nests—in peril of her life with fever. She had | 
a rough-looking husband, a collier, and some 
young children, I spoke to the landlord, and 
caused that and other cottages to be white- | 
washed ; and I then suggested to the hus- 
band (not with much hope, for I did not see 
how they were to be carried out) ideas con- 
cerning the importance of cleanliness. Next 
day I found him upon his knees, with pail 
and serubbing-brush, at work upon the Iritchen 
floor, He had become nurse to his wife, and 
more than that ; for it was no small thing to 
see the pride of the rough collier put aside, 
and the great hands and arms engaged in 
trundling mops and scrubbing stairs. He 
was the only man of the kind I ever saw so 
occupied. He swept the sick room carefully 
and kept it always fresh and tidy. He ha 
even caught up a very chance hint that I 
dropped; and put a glass of fresh flowers 
in the window, where his wife could see 
— She got well, and I believe he saved 

er. 





I have spoken only of the poor, because it 
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Ix one sense the vast official blue-books, 
for the issue of which the public has to 
pay a round sum every year, may be desig- 
nated Latter-Day Tracts. Until these very 
latter days, the perusal and cognisance of 
those portly fasciculi were confined to the 
much suffering proof readers at the parlia- 
mentary printers’, the catalogoscribes of the 
national libraries, and a few members of parlia- 
ment. Recently, however, public attention has 
been called to the vast amount of useful and 
interesting information that has lain perdu 
in these prodigious pamphlets, which have for 
so long a period been wasting their sweetness 
on the dusty shelves of public libraries, 
Recently, a sensible young nobleman, Lord 
Stanley, recommended a course of “ Blue-books 
made Easy ;” and the judicious presentation 
of spare copies to the libraries of mechanics’ 
institutes and free libraries, has brought a 
considerable share of the literature of political 
economy within the reach of the humblest 
readers. Still a blue-book is but a blue-book 
—a dreadful unreadable folio for a’ that. The 
armies of figures—armies that would laugh the 
Xerxian hosts at Marathon to scorn—put our 
poor little phalanx of patience to scorn. The 
interminable tables, the awfully classical Die 
Martis, or Decembris, the grim marginal 
references, the endless repetitions, the inex- 
orable tedium of Question three thousand 
four hundred and nine, warn us off the statis- 
tical premises at the very atrium of the edi- 
fice. Mr. Macaulay relates that an Italian 
criminal was once permitted to choose between 
the historical works of Guicciardini and the 
galleys. He chose the former, and began to 
read ; but the War of Pisa was too much for 
him, and he went back to the oar as to a wed- 
ding. So can I imagine many a nervous 
reader preferring, in the long run,a month 
on the treadmill to the thorough perusal of a, 
blue-book. 

Pending the suggested publication of aserieg 
of these Latter-day Tracts, “ adapted to the 
meanest comprehension,” we are glad to wel- 
come an instalment, in the form of a condensed 
report of the census of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. In a genteel octavo are embodied 
the principal results of the enumeration of the 
people of Great Britain ; comprising an account 
of their numbers and distribution ; their ages, 
their conjugal condition ; their occupations, 
their birthplace ; how many of them were 
deafand dumb; how many blind; how many 
paupers, prisoners, lunatics, or inmates of hos 
pitals, almshouses, and asylums. Of thig 
report, condensed from the original magnum 
= presented to the Secretary of State by 

ajor Graham, Mr. Farr, and Mr. Horace 
Mann, let us endeavour to give a yet further 

















condensation—a condensed idea for household 


readers of the number and condition of the 
households of Great Britain. 

Every one (save perhaps people who never 
remember anything,and the little new-weaned 
child, whose locks begin to curl like the ten- 
crils of the vine, and who can scarcely yet 
lisp, far less remember) will call to mind the 
momentous thirty-first day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one ; on which an army of 
enumerators, thirty thousand six hundred 
and ten in number, went round to every 
house in the kingdom ; on which it rained 
schedules, hailed schedules, snowed sche- 
dules—all to be filled up with the names, 
ages, occupations, civil condition (whether 
maid, wife, or widow, husband, father, or son), 
birthplace, of every inhabitant of every house, 
that night. What dreadful mistakes were 
made! how ladies hesitated about their ages, 
and were some of them indignant and some 
amused; how careless writers blotted their 

rinted forms, and weakminded people did not 


snow what to say for themselves, giving in | 


incongruous descriptions, in which, filling 
up wrong places, they declared themselves to 


be Adolphus years of age, profession twenty- | 


three next birthday, and born at chandler’s- 
shop-keeper, with two Stratford-le-Bow chil- 
dren; which descriptions, being obviously 
absurd, had to be amended, All these are 
matters of historics, Likewise how many 
housewives dratted the census, and some 
repudiated the schedules as county court 


summonses, and some too ardent democrats | 


(not understanding, perhaps, much about the 
matter) denounced the whole affair as being 
connected in some vague manner with taxes. 


ie 

On the whole, however, it is stated on) 
authority that the enumerators were re-| 
markably successful and accurate in their | 


researches. Although the legislature had im- 
posed penalties for the omission or refusal of 
occupiers or families to answer circumstantial 
questions respecting themselves or their fami- 
lies, it was not found necessary to enforce the 
penalty in a single instance. The information 
was cheerfully furnished ; and the working 
classes often took much trouble to get their 
schedules filled up by better penmen than 


themselves, and to facilitate the inquiry. | 


A few curious cases, and * difficulties ” 
occurred, but not a tithe of what might 


have been expected from the enormous extent | 


of the information procured, One gentleman, 
a magistrate, refused point blank to fill up 
his schedule, or to have anything to do with 
it; thinking 
enumerator’s confounded impudence to ask 
him, a “ justice of peace and quorum,” ques- 
tions. But he was written to privately, 
and at length complied with the provisions 
of the act without an appeal to Ceesar at the 
Home Office. In another instance a clergy- 
man refused to return his schedule to the 
parish clerk, who was the enumerator, and 
sent it direct to the central office, alleging 
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, no doubt that it was like the| 
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|that otherwise his wife’s age would have be- 
| come food for gossip in the village alehouse. 
| Again,in some places there were found eccen- 
_ trices—hermits, misogynists, ancient females— 
who adnfitted no society save cats and parrots, 
‘who lived quite inaccessible to everybody, 
and could not be got at anyhow. It is, how- 
ever, consolatory to know that the neigh- 
| bours of these solitaries generally had quite as 
much to tell about them as the enumerators 
desired to know—and told it. There must 
have been some curious vicarious schedules 
supplied respecting these eccentrics. I can 
imagine “Old Flutty ; aged a hundred at least ; 
is supposed to have sold himself to the devil ; 
wears a beard as long as my arm ; sleeps on 
a mattrass stuffed with bank notes ;” or 
“ Miss Grub, spinster ; keeps fourteen cats ; 
| wears a bonnet like a coal-scuttle; is as old 
| as the hills ; hasn’t been outside the house for 
| twenty years ; lets off maroons and other fire- 
| works on Sunday evenings, and paints her 
window panes blue every Easter Monday.” 

The census of the United Kingdom in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one was taken 
under the authority of two acts of parliament. 
Each successive census since eighteen hundred 
and one (there were similar investigations in 
eighteen hundred and eleven, twenty-one, 
thirty-one, and forty-one) has been more com- 
prehensive than its predecessor, and this last 
is more particularly replete with information 
concerning the civil and conjugal condition of 
the people ; which the reporters have taken as 
their key-note in their disquisition upon the 
causes of the vast increase of population during 
the last century. 

For the purposes of enumeration the two 
kingdoms and the principality of Wales 
(the census of Ireland was conducted sepa- 
rately) were divided into six hundred and 
twenty-four registration districts. These were 
| again subdivided into two thousand one hun- 
}dred and ninety sub-districts, and the sub- 
| districts into thirty thousand six hundred 
‘and ten enumeration districts, each being 
| assigned to one enumerator, who was required 
'to complete his enumeration in one day, 
| March the thirty-first. Within about two 
months all the household schedules, number- 
ing four million three hundred thousand, 
together with thirty-eight thousand enumera- 
ition books, had been received at the central 
ofiice ; and, on the seventh of June eighteen 
; hundred and fifty-one, the gross return of 
| inhabitants and houses was communicated to 
the Secretary of State, and at once made 
public. The grand result showed that on the 
| thirty-first of March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, the entire population of Great 
Britain was twenty-one millions one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-seven. In this return were included 
}one hundred and sixty-two thousand four 
| hundred and ninety soldiers and sailors of the 
| royal navy and the merchant service who were 

serving abroad or were ou the high seas at the 
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time the census was taken; the actual num- 
ber of souls in Great Britain on the night of 
the thirty-first being twenty million nine 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand four hundred 
and seventy-seven. 

Of British subjects in foreign parts, not sol- 
diers or sailors, there were twenty thousand 
three hundred and fifty-seven in France; 
three thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight in Russia; six hundred and eleven in 
Turkey in Europe; thirty-three in Persia ; 
and six hundred and forty-nine in China. These 
numbers were obtained from returns furnished 
by the Foreign Office ; but, of course, no exact 
information could be looked for of the actual 
number of travellers on the continent, in the 
colonies, and in the United States. Sixty-five 
thousand two hundred and thirty-three 
aliens or foreigners also landed in England 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, against 
twenty-two thousand three hundred and one, 
in eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Curiously enough, I have been unable to 
find, either in the report or in its copious 
analytical index, any reference to the number | 
of foreigners absolutely domiciled among us. 

Of this population of over twenty one 
millions there were, of males, ten millions 


— 
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gypsies, beggars, strollers, vagrants, tramps, 
outcasts, and criminals. In one instance a 
tribe of gipsies struck their tents, and passed 
from one parish to another, to avoid being 
enumerated. This reminds us somewhat of the 
anecdote of the Irishman’s pig, which frisked 
about so frantically that his master could’nt 
count him, Considering the occurrence in a 
more serious point of view we seem to desery 
some remnant of old oriental manners and 
antipathies piercing through this disinclina- 
tion of the mysterious Zingari to be counted. 
The enumerator of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one appears to stand in the faintest 
remotest shadow of the days when David 
the King numbered Israel, and Joab counted 
the people from Beersheha even unto Dan, 
and a census was thought to be an abominable 
thing. Whether the gipsies were actuated by 
any of the prejudices of the Israelites is pro- 
blematical ; perhaps they associated the census 
vaguely but disagreeably with a determina- 
tion to bring them under the sway cf the 
parish beadle or the county police, both 
powers exclusively obnoxious to the Rom- 
many chals—the Caloros, as Mr. Borrow 
informs us they call themselves. 

It is obvious that nothing but a broadly 





three hundred and eighty-six thousand and | presumptive estimate could be taken of the 
forty-eight ; of females, ten millions seven | nondomiciled population in eighteen hundred 
hundred and thirty-five thousand nine hun-|and fif.y-one. What destitute wretches were 
dred and nineteen; the females exceeding | manifest, were counted; but how many hun- 
the males by three hundred and forty-nine|dreds—may I without exaggeration say 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-one. | thousands—must have remained unrecorded 


The disparity between the sexes was greatest | 
in Scotland, where absenteeism is so much in | 
vogue, and where the resident gentlemen were | 
obliged to cede to the commanding influence of 
the ladies, being at a discount of ten per cent. 

Finally, while we are upon the round 
numbers, it may be stated that, if we go on| 
“at this rate,” the population is expected | 
to double itself in fifty-two and ;3, years ! | 
And it is also calculated that if the entire | 
population were gathered together in one 
mass, each person being allowed one square 
yard to stand upon, they would cover a space 
of seven square miles, 

On this great numeration night there were | 
one hundred and ninety-five thousand eight 
hundred and _ fifty-six persons in barracks, | 
prisons, workhouses, lunatic asylums, hospi- 
tals, and charitable institutions ; twenty-one | 
thousand four hundred and ninets-nine in 
barges and vessels engaged in inlanc. naviga- 
tion ; and forty-three thousand one hundred | 
and seventy-three in seagoing vessels lying 
in port. In these last, Jack’s delight, his | 
lovely Nan, was present to the extent of two 
thousand and eight females on board. 

The number of houseless persons re- 
turned was eighteen thousand two hundred 
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in the enumerators’ schedules. Houseless 
poverty, with unfed sides, and looped and win- 
dowed raggedness, there must have been cower- 
ing in the black tenebre of dark entries, in 
the dank shadows of railway arches, and 
under the dry arches of bridges ; under the lee 
of tilted carts and timber stacks ; rolled up like 
hedgehogs before the deadly warmth of brick 
and lime kilns ; crouching behind ambuscades 
of lath and plaster on the bare joists of un- 
finished houses; huddled up stealthily in or 
under baskets in the London markets with 
potatoes for a pillow and a tarpaulin for a 
snatching a_ surreptitious, 
quaking, waking, shivering sleep—a sleep dis- 
turbed by nightmares of stern policemen with 
strident voices and loudly creaking boots, of 
violent market-gardeners with pails of water, 
of the testy market-beadle with his cane. 
Were these enumerated? the poverty- 
stricken rogues forlorn, who clambered into 
haystacks and coal-barges and empty wagons, 
and dilapidated post-chaises drawn together 
in wheelwrights’ yards, and in silent places 
where tall ladders raised their spectral forms 
in the moonlight; the masses of wretched 
rags that should have been children, lying 
huddled together round, a-top of each other, 








and forty-nine, of whom nine thousand nine | gathering a scanty warmth by close contiguity: 
hundred and seventy-two were in barns, and | the miserable heaps of utter worn-out poverty 
eight thousand two hundred and seventy-/cast upon remote doorsteps, motionless as 
seven in the open air. These homeless wan-j sleeping dogs, and which but for the larger 
derers were, as far as could be computed, size and the battered bonnets, might have 
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been dogs for any human: kindred? that ac- 
knowledged them, Who counted the phantoms 
in the street, that should have been young 
and beautiful, and women? Not Lais in the 
Regent’s perk, not Aspasia in her brougham, 
not. Phrynia at the casino, not ‘Timandra in 
the boudoir, not these, but that phantom- 
world which we see gibbering in the gaslight ; 
flittering in the shadows of Westminster 
Abbey and among the trees of the Queen's 
Park ; cowering in the bays of the bridges ; 
brawling with tipsy revellers; shrieking 
in the stillness of the night; falling into 
fits on the pavement; struggling with the 
police ; lurking on the bridges ; hovering at 
corners; creeping by taverns; nameless, 
homeless, sexless, friendless, foodless, penni- 
less, despairing, drunk and dying. 

Aud the gay young sparks who were out 
all night? And that sad dog Tom Pipes, 
who hadn’t been home for a week? And 
A. B.C., who was entreated to return to his 
distracted mother, when all should be for- 
gotten, and he should be allowed to go to sea 
(whither we sincerely hope he went and was 
dead sick) ? And the young Mulatto lady ina 
white chip bonnet and cherry coloured boots, 
who took asecond class ticket to London from 
the Pyganwyssel station, and had not since 
been heard ot? And Mr.Silas Duffer, grocer of 
Blackburn, who absconded under. rather more 
than a suspicion of being a fraudulent bank- 
rupt, and of whose whereabouts the superin- 
tendent of the Blackburn police would be 
glad to hear, to the extent of five pounds 
reward? And John Rose or Rolls, a native 
of Oxfordshire, aged twenty-nine, absent from 
the parish of Guestling, under a cloud not 
very like a whale, but very like an ewe-sheep, 
stolen; who. was wanted so badly in the 
columns of the Hue and Cry, and was, sup- 
posed to be in company with “a woman 
from Hastings, fat, and in the habit of smok- 
ing a short pipe?” And all the. soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who had abruptly parted 
company with their disconsolate conmand- 
ing officers, not to say deserted, taking with 
them the greater part of their regimental 
necessaries? And Baron Leightdigit, and 
Count De Bilko, and Madame de Shoppliftt, 
and Captain Teetotum, and the Honourable 
Miss Amory ; for all of whose addresses the 
secretary of that occult association, the Lon- 
don Society for the Protection of ‘Trade 
would be very much obliged? And Foxy 
William ; who, when the enumerators were 
peaceably making up the schedules, was trans- 
acting business in the plate closet of a villa at 
Camberwell with a piece of black crape over 
his face, a jemmy and a wax candle in one 
pocket, and a pistol and a life-preserver in the 
other. Where were all these units of 
population on the night that the people were 
numbered? How many were enumerated 
under false names ? How many were not enu- 
merated at all? Were people with aliases 
put down twice? If the Truth could in all 
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eases have been told and made. manifest, 
what awful secrets those thirty-eight thousand 
enumeration books would have been able:to 
disclose ! 

It was found that there were in Great 
Britain, four million. three hundred: and 
twelve thousand three hundred and eighty- 
eight separate families, against two million 
two hundred and sixty thousand two hun- 
dred and two families in eighteen hundred 
and one, ‘There were of inhabited houses 
three million six hundred and forty -¢ight 
thousand three hundred and _ forty-seven, 
holding twenty million eight. hundred and 
sixteen thousand three hundred and fifty-one 
inhabitants. ‘The population of London was 
two millions three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-six, against 
nine hundred and fifty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three in eighteen hundred 
and one. 

Lest your breath, eye-sight, and patience 
should be entirely taken away by these tre- 
mendous arrays of figures, let us see what we 
can gather from the explanation attempted to 
be given by the computers and reporters, of 
the vast and disproportionate increase of the 
population since the commencement of the 
present century. 

We say disproportionate because, since 
eighteen hundred and one, we have had a 
war of fifteen years’ duration, and of the 
most sanguinary character; because emigra- 
tion has been a gigantic and yearly increds- 
ing drain on the population ; and, most dis- 
proportionate of all because, in seventeen 
hundred and fifty-one, the population only 
amounted to seven millions, against twenty- 
one millions in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one; an increase of fourteen millious in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, while the 
increase of the numbers in the century pre- 
ceding seventeen hundred and fifty-one (from 
sixteen hundred and. fifty-one to seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-one) was only one 
million, 

Now is this to be traced, it is asked, to a 
simple question of supply and demand? Is 
it something fortuitous, or entirely inexplic- 
able? Is it the result of some simple change 
in the institution of families; or of some 
miraculous addition to the powers of popula- 
tion? To what is this marvellous multi- 
plication of the population, and its previous 
slow progress due? ‘The census reporters 
find a reasonable solution of the question, 
and ascribe the increase to three prime 
causes. Science, good manners, and marriage, 
In the first place, science is producing an im- 
mense decrease in mortality. Wehave (shame 
to us !) our choleras, epidemics, and endemics 
still, but the great plagues that decimated Eng- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies—the black fevers, falling sicknesses, 
that carried off their thousand and tens of 
thousands at a time, are no more, The ex- 
tinction of the great, plagues was followed 
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by a rapid diminution of disease. Science 
in its medicinal form, made seven-league 
strides, in the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey, and the active system 
of treatment adopted by Sydenham. That 
deadly foe to beauty as well as to life, the 
small-pox, which was fatal to Queen Mary 
in sixteen hundred and ninety-five, first at- 
tacked in its outworks by inoculation, was 
finally compelled to capitulate to the dis- 
covery of vaccination by Jenner. The plague 
at Marseilles in seventeen hundred and nine- 
teen made England cautious; and, good 
coming out of evil, led to a work of Jasting 
importance by the illustrious Doctor Mead. 
The army from seventeen hundred and forty- 
three to forty-six was followed to the Low 
Countries by Sir John Pringle, who success- 
fully investigated the circumstances that af- 
fected the health of large bodies of troops on 
land ; although it must be owned that these 
investigations do not seem to have been of 
much service to the fighting troops of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four; the commissariat 
and surgical arrangements in the Crimea being 
disgracefully deficient. Captain Cook, in his 
great voyages of circumnavigation, showed 
how sailors, who could not formerly be kept 
two months alive or in good health in the 
Channel, might, by proper provisions and judi- 
cious management, be carried round the globe 
in safety. Science, which had reduced the 
small-pox almost to impotence, now began to 
diminish the terrors of the scurvy; and 
science combined with philanthropy, by 
amending the sanitary state of omy and 

ublic institutions, rooted out the horrible 
jail-fevers, and ‘ assize-sicknesses,” which 
before had carried off judges on the bench, 
criminals in the dock, and jurymen in the 
box, year after year. 

Science next began to act, and vigorously, 
upon industry; and industry, beneath its 
ripening protection, increased with amazing 
eelerity. Coal was employed in the smelting 
of iron instead of the old-fangled charcoal ; 
and two millions five hundred thousand tons 
were produced in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, against seventeen thousand three hundred 
and fifty in seventeen hundred and forty. 
Science became wedded to agriculture. Lord 
fownshend, withdrawing from Walpole’s 
ministry, became a new Cincinnatus, and 
devoted himself with ardour to agriculture— 
introducing the new system of turnip-grow- 
ing from Germany. The landed proprietors 
left off (at least the majority of them did) 
being ignorant Jacobites or guzzling, brutal 
Squire Westerns, wasting their time in 
intrigues, drowning their senses in drink, or 
squandering their estates in gambling ; and 
instead of these disreputable diversions, 
devoted their capital and intelligence to the 
improvement of their lands. Agricultural 
societies were encouraged; new processes 
were tried; commons enclosed ; marshes 
drained ; the breed of sheep and cattle 
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improved, and machinery introduced. The 
aristocratic genius of sixteen hundred ‘and 
seventy was the Duke of Buckingham—the 
painter, fiddler, chemist, and buffoon; who 
wrote scandalous poetry, intrigued, gambled, 
and fought duels. The aristocratic genius 
of seventeen hundred and seventy was the 
Duke of Bridgewater ; who, to accomplish his 
great engineering plans, allowed himself for 
personal expenses, out of his princely fortune, 
no more than four hundred pounds a year, 
and whose greatest glory is that he was the 
patron and the friend of James Brindley the 
engineer, 

Lastly, and pre-eminently, science gave us 
steam. The spinning-machines first put forth 
by Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton, 
were all adapted to steam power by James 
Watt. And the unconquered arm of steam 
began, as good Doctor Darwin predicted, to 


Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car. 


Though the latter part of the Doctor's prophecy, 


And on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot thro’ the realms of air, 


has yet to be fulfilled. Science by steam pro- 
duceda thousand different wares; the wealth of 
the country, its stock and produce, increased 
in even a faster ratio than the people. Lastly 
came steam-vessels and railroads, and elec- 
tric telegraphs, and the population were placed 
not only in easy, but direct communication 
with one another. 

One cause of the increase of the population 
is the diminution of mortality ; another and 
more important one is to be found in the in- 
crease of the births. And this increase is 
owing to good manners and marriage. ‘ From 
sixteen hundred and fifty-one to seventeen 
hundred and fifty-one the morals of Great 
Britain were of the loosest description. Pro- 
fligacy was fashionable ; irreligion was 
fashionable ; gambling’ was fashionable 4 
drunkenness was fashionable ; duelling was 
fashionable ; debt was very fashionable 
indeed. What could the common people do 
but imitate their betters? On the scanda- 
lously merry reign of Charles the Second we 
need not dwell, save to remark that Dryden, 
the poet-laureate, in a poem supposed to be 
written under: the direct inspiration of his 
sacred majesty (Absalom and Achitophel), 
directly advocated polygamy. ‘The court of 
William and Mary was frigidly decorous ; and 
Queen Anne was chaste, formal, and devout 
(Chesterfield called herso by way of reproach): 
but the state of society during the reigns ot 
the two first Georges was as grossly immoral 
as it was tastelessly stupid. In the first reign 
we have the last instance. of a worthless 
woman being raised to the British peerage— 
the Countess of Yarmouth. The law of 
marriage was slight, involved, in bad odour, 
and so perplexing that it was often resorted 
to as a means of seduction. The institution 
of marriage itself was rapidly falling into 
disuse and contempt. You could be married 
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There ‘were infamous dens in the Fleet where 
ragged-cassocked divines, redolent of the 
aqua vite bottle, and the onion and tobacco 
odours of Mount Scoundrel, were always 
ready to perform the marriage ceremony for 
half-a-guinea, or less, the witness being some 
boon companion of the parson, or his ser- 
vant-maid. One Mr. Keith had a “marriage 
shop” in May Fair, where upwards of six 
thousand marriages were celebrated annually, 
with promptitude and dispatch, and ata very 
low rate indeed. In the country there were 
itinerant marryers who went by the grace- 
fully-dignified and canonical names of hedge- 
parsons and couple-beggars, and who married 
a drunken tinker to a beggar’s callet for any- 
thing they could get—a shilling, a lump of 
bacon, or a can of small ale. Into such utter 
contempt and scandal had our matrimonial 
polity followed, that continental nations re- 
fused to recognise the legality of an English 
marriage ; and Holland and some other 
countries compelled such of their subjects as 
had contracted a matrimonial alliance in 
England to be married again publicly 
on their return. These disgraceful facts are 
corroborated by Smollett, by Tindal, by the 
learned Picart, in the Ceremonies and Reli- 
gious Customs of the Various Nations of the 
Known World, by the newspapers of the 
day, and by the parliamentary debates. To 
put an end to this abominable state of things, 
a new marriage bill was introduced, in seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-three, by Lord Hard- 
wicke. In the Commons it was bitterly 
opposed. Mr. Fox, who had himself married 
clandestinely the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond, contended that it 
would be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to the female sex, and that it would 
endanger our very existence ; for that without 
a continuous supply of laborious and indus- 
trious poor no nation could long exist, which 
supply could only be got by promoting mar- 
riage among such people. Mr. Nugent said 
that a public marriage was against the genius 
and nature of our people (hear Nugent!) 
and that our people were exceedingly fond of 
private marriages, and saving a little money. 
(Hear him! Good!) Finaliy, Mr. Charles 
Townshend, laying his hand on his heart, 
declared it one of the most cruel enterprises 
against the fair sex that ever entered into 
the heart of man, and suspected some latent 
design in it to secure all the heiresses in the 


kingdom to the eldest sons of noble and rich | 


families. (Immense cheering, of course.) In 
spite, however, of the eloquence of the disin- 
terested Fox, the patriotic Nugent, and the 
sentimental Townshend, the bill, after some 
violent debates, one of which continued until 
three o’clock in the morning; and after a wise 
and luminous speech from Solicitér-General 


Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield ; passed | 


the Commons, and became law. Mr. Keith 
and ‘his brethren of the Fleet found that 


when and where you liked or not at all.) their occupation was gone. 
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Marriages, by 
the new law, were obliged to be entered 
in the parish register, and a strict line of 
demarcation was drawn between the mar- 
ried and the unmarried. Experience soon 
showed that instead of stopping marriage 
and the growth of population, the act had 
the contrary effect, by divesting the marriage 
ceremony of disgraceful associations, and by 
making it, not a mere verbal promise, but a 
life contract. 

Before seventeen hundred and fifty-three, 
no exact record of the number of marriages 
existed. Since that date, the marriage re- 
gisters have been preserved in England, and 
show an increase from fifty thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-two, in seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, to sixty-three thousand 
three hundred and ten, in seventeen hundred 
and sixty-four. The “rage of marrying,” 
writes the amiable Chestevtield, in seventeen 
hundred and sixty-four, “is very prevalent ;” 
just as if he had been alluding to the rage 
for South Sea stock or for wearing bag-wigs 
or high-heeled shoes, After many fluctu- 
ations, the marriages rose to seventy, eighty, 
ninety, and a hundred thousand annually, 
and in the last census year (eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one), to a hundred and 
fifty-four thousand two hundred and six. 
Fourteen millions were added to the popula- 
tion. The increase of the population was a 
hundred and eighty-seven per cent, or at the 
rate of one per cent annually. 

As regards the present conjugal condition 
of the people, we may state, there were in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, in Great 
Britain, three million three hundred and 
ninety-one thousand two hundred and seventy-* 
one husbands, and three million four hundred 
and sixty-one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-four wives. By this statement it 
would seem that every gude wife has not a 
gude man, the number of wives considerably 
exceeding the husbands. Or, lest it should be 
thought that any of the three million and a 
half husbands entertain Mahommedan notions 
and have more than one wife, it must be re- 
membered that some thousands of the hus- 
bands of England were serving their country 
abroad in eighteen hundred and fifty-one ; 
many were engaged in commerce in far distant 
lands; some were “to Aleppo gone, master 0’ 
the Tiger,’’ leaving their wives to munch ches- 
nuts at home ; while a few, shall we whisper 
it, may have bolted from their wives alto- 
gether. There were three hundred and 
eighty-two thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
nine widowers, and seven hundred and ninety- 
five thousand five hundred and ninety widows. 
(A terrible phalanx to think on!) Of bache- 
lors above twenty and under twenty-one 
there were one million six hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand one hundred and six- 
teen; of spinsters of the same ages, one 
million seven hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-four. In many 
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instances, of course, and where it is impossible | 
of detection, marriage has been either con- 
cealed or simulated. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that people would tell the enumerator 
all. In England and Wales, seven per cent of 
the female population are widows ; in Scotland 
eight per cent; in the British islands nine 
per cent. In London we are blessed with 
widows to the extent of fourteen per cent, and 
at Canterbury and Bury St. Edmunds they 
exceed fifteen per cent. This ought to make 
one serious. The highest proportion of widows 
is found, naturally, in seaport towns, where 
the population consists mainly of seamen, 
fishermen, boatmaen, and such as go down to 
the sea in ships, and are consequently exposed 
to sudden death. 

Of “old maids” over forty (we may be 
ungallant, but we must be truthful), there 
were three hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-nine, and of old 
bachelors (shame on them !) two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand two hundred and four. 
Of young ladies, spinsters, between the ages 
of twenty and forty, who, in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, were roving “in maiden me- 
ditation, fancy free,” there were one million 
four hundred and seven thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five, of young bachelors one million 
four hundred and thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and twelve. Altogether, the number 
of spinsters above the legal age for marriage 
(fourteen in the male, and twelve in the 





female), was three million four hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand five hundred and seventy- 
one, of bacheiors three million one hundred 
and ten thousand two hundred and _ forty- 


three. Of all the females in Great Britain 
between twenty and forty, forty-two per 
cent are spinsters, and of the males of the 
corresponding periods of life, thirty-one per 
cent. 

We can only afford to east a hurried glance 
at the interesting section of the report devoted 
to the ages of the people. We may state, 
however, that there were in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, in Great Britain, five 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven 
hundred and forty-three “babes and suck- 
lings” (infants under one year). Under the 
head of longevity, we find that more than 
haifa million of the inhabitants (five hundred | 
and ninety-six thousand and thirty) had 
passed the barrier of threescore years and 
ten ; more than a hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand were over fourscore; one hundred 
thousand had attained the years which the 
last of Plato’s climacterie square numbers ex- | 
pressed (nine times nine = eighty-one); nearly 
ten thousand had lived ninety years or more ; 
a band of two thousand and thirty-eight aged 
pilgrims had been wandering ninety-five 
years or more on the unended journey, and 
three hundred and nineteen said that they 
have witnessed more than a hundred revolu- 
tions of the seasons, 

The department of the report devoted to 





NUMBERS OF PEOPLE. 


the enumeration and classification of the 
occupations of the people is perhaps the 
most interesting and instructive in the work. 
We should be far out-stepping, however, the 
proposed limits of this paper, if we were to 
follow the reporters in their minute disqui- | 
sitions upon the fourteen different classes into. 
which they have divided the different variaties 
of occupations; many of the classes them- 
selves being again divided into three or more 
sub-classes. Let us content ourselves, there- 
fore, with stating the numerical strength of a 
few of the multifarious workers in this busiest 
of countries. 

Her Majesty the Queen stands of course. | 
A perse A: A one and alone; though the 
tabular report reads oddly thus: Queen one, 
accountant six thousand six hundred and five. 
Old playgoers, and ladies and gentlemen inter- 
ested in the revival of the drama, will be 
glad to hear that there are as many as two 
thousand and forty-one actors and actresses. 
There were three thousand one hundred and 
eleven barristers, special pleaders, and con- 
veyancers (an intolerable deal of wig and 
gown to, we are afraid, only a halfpenny- 
worth of briefs); ninety-four taxidermists ; 
only eleven armourers; forty-five dealers in 
archery goods; and two apiarians, or bee 
dealers. 

It is with considerable glee and rejoicing 
that we state that there were only two appa- 
ritors in Great Britain. We don’t know 
what an apparitor may be, or what he is 
like; but we imagine him to be something 
dreadful in a gown, connected with the Court 
of Chancery. Sometimes we embody him as 
an incarnation of fees. Or perhaps, like 
Mawworm, he “likes to be despised,” and it 
is the despising of an apparitor that forms the 
unpardonable legal sin, contempt of court. At 
any rate, we are glad to hear that the appari- 
tors were innumbers such a feeble folk. We 
sincerely hope that they have not multiplied 
since eighteen hundred and fifty-one ; and we 
should like to know the two apparitors 
—that we might avoid them. Ladies, 
do you know how many artificial flower- 
makers there were in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one ? Three thousand five hundred and 
ten. The number of dealers in crenoline, 
dress improvers, dress expanders, and jupes 
bouffantes, is not set down. We presume 
they are to be found under the head of 
milliners or dress-makers, of whom there were 
two hundred and sixty-seven thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-one—a mighty army of 
vanity. For the wounded in the battle -of 


| life, the Miss Killmanseggs, whose mettlesome 


horses running away from them may fracture 


| their limbs, and cause them to require golden 


legs, there were twenty artificial limb- and 
eye-makers. 

The artists and painters mustered strong ; 
there were five thousand four hundred and 
forty-four of them, On the other hand, lite- 
rature made by no means a conspicuous figure 
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in the returns, only five hundred and twenty- 
four authors being set down, one hundred and 
forty-one literary private secretaries, and one 
thousand three hundred and twenty editors 
. and writers, together with two hundred and 
seven reporters for newspapers, and short- 
hand writers. 

There were only three ballad-singers and 
sellers. ‘This must surely be an under- 
statement. We can hear four bawling lustily 
in the street as we write. There were 
eight barytes manufacturers; three pea- 
splitters (how many splitters of straws we 
wonder); forty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-one licensed victuallers and beer- 
shop keepers; three ‘hundred and five bill- 
stickers ; nine wooden spoon makers ; sixteen 
brass collar makers ; fifty buhl cutters ; five 
hundred and twelve burial-ground servants ; 
thirteen thousand two hundred and fifty- 
six attorneys and solicitors; twenty-six 
thousand and fifteen butchers’ wives ; 
three thousand and seventy-six cabbies ; 
one hundred and ninety-eight capitalists ! 
There were six cap-peak makers; twenty 
cartridge makers; sixty catsmeat dealers ; 
three hundred and thirty-five chaficut- 
ters ; fifty-five thousand four hundred and 
forty-three charwomen; twelve chimney- 

t makers; forty-three thousand seven hun- 

red and sixty commercial clerks, and sixteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five law 
clerks ; one hundred and three clerical agents ; 
three cocoa nut fibre makers ; fifteen conjurors 
and performers at shows ; five coral-carvers ; 
sixty-one corn-cutters ; seven thousand two 
hundred and nine costermongers; two hun- 
dred and forty-six courtiers (that is to say, 
members of the court and household of her 
Majesty, exclusive of domestic servants) ; ten 
cover-makers (what covers ? dish covers, table 
covers, cloth covers ?) ; seventy-seven cuppers 
and bleeders ; thirty-two crossing-sweepers ; 
one hundred and one “ blue” manufacturers ; 
one hundred and forty-two danseuses and 
ballet girls; twenty thousand two hundred and 
forty dependants upon relatives: eighteen 
thousand one hundred and forty-six of them 
females, poor things; fifteen “doffer” plate 
makers ; five “dulse” dealers; twenty-six 
thousand five hundred and sixty-two inde- 
pendent ladies and gentlemen; ten gilt toy 
makers ; twenty-one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-one governesses ; eight hundred 
and eighty-four gravediggers ; seventeen grid- 
iron makers, and ninety-two frying-pan 
makers ; fifteen “grit” sellers; forty gut 
spinners ; forty-eight hame (cart-horse collar) 
makers; eight handcuff-makers; thirty thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-three pedlars ; 
ninety-one hoblers and lumpers ; seven honey 
dexlers ; eighty-eight leech-breeders ; two fe- 
male models to artists (we know twelve our- 
selves); sixteen orris (gold and silver lace) 
‘weavers; nine hundred and four thousand 
six hundred and eleven paupers, and nothing 
else ; four thousand three hundred and sixty- 
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seven pawnbrokers; twelve growers of and 
dealers in rods; two million six hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand seven hundred and 
seventeen schoolgirls and schoolboys; and 
fifty-five thousand and twenty children re- 
ceiving tuition at home, There were seven 
hundred and forty-six sheriffs’ officers ; one 
hundred and thirty shroud-makers ; nineteen 
thousand and seventy-five shepherds ; jive 
shoeblacks ; two skate-makers ; two Cie 
and thirty-eight “stevedores” ; three'water- 
bailiffs and sea-reeves; two ventriloquists ; 
two waste paper dealers; fifty-four water- 
gilders; and one thousand and eighty-nine 
washers of the dead to the Jews. 

So much have we set down in a lame and 
imperfect abstract of the results of the census 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-one. How 
little we have been enabled to give of the 
gist of the report may be judged from this 
concluding and great fact, that the number 
of facts which had originally to be copied 
into tabular statements, when the census was: 
taken, exceeded one hundred millions. 


MY PICTURE. 


Stanp this way—more near the window— 
By my desk—you see the light 

Falling on my picture better— 
Thus I sec it while I write ! 


Who the head may be I know not, 
But it has a student air; 

With a look, half-sad, half-stately, 
Grave sweet eyes and flowing hair. 


Little care I who the painter, 
How obscure a name he bore; 

Nor, when some have named Velasquez, 
Did I value it the more, 


As it is I would not give it 
For the rarest piece of art ; 

It has dwelt with me, and listened 
To the secrets of my heart. 


Many a time, when to my garret 
Weary I returned at night, 

It has seemed to look a welcome 
That has made my poor room bright. 


Many a time, when ill and sleepless, 

I have watched the quivering gleam 
Of my lamp upon that picture, 

Till it faded in my dream, 


When dark days have come, and friendship 
Worthless seemed, and life in vain, 

That bright friendly smile has sent me 
Boldly to my task again, 


Sometimes when hard necd has pressed me 
‘To bow down where I despise, 

I have read stern words of counsel 
In those sad reproachful eyes. 


Nothing that my brain imagined, 
Or my weary hand has wrought, 

But it watched the dim idea 
Spring'forth into arméd ‘Thought. 

















Cherles Dickens.) 
[thas smiled on my successes, 
Raised me when my hopes were low, 
And by turns has looked upon me 
With all the kind eyes 1 know. 


Do you wonder that my picture 
Has become like to a friend ? 

It has seen my life’s beginnings, 
It shall stay and cheer the end! 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, 


‘ Tet 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


Iv was a comfort to Margaret about this 
time to find that her mother drew more ten- 
derly and intimately towards her than she 

_ had ever done since the days of her child- 
hood. She took her to her heart as a confi- 
dential friend—the post Margaret had always 
longed to fill, and had envied Dixon for being 
preterredto. Margaret took pains to respond to 
every call made upon her for sympathy—and 
they were many—even when they bore rela- 
tion to trifles, which she would no more 
have noticed or regarded herself than the 
elephant would perceive the little pin at his 
feet, which yet he lifts carefully up at the 
bidding of his keeper. All unconsciously 
Margaret drew near to a reward. 

One evening, Mr. Hale being absent, her 
mother began to talk to her about her brother 


Frederick, the very subject on which Mar- 
garet had longed to ask questions, and almost 
the only one on which her timidity overcame 


her natural openness. The more she wanted 
to hear about him, the less likely she was 
to speak. 

“Oh, Margaret, it was so windy last night ! 
It came howling down the chimney in our 
room! I could not sleep, I never can when 
there is such a terrible wind. I got into a 
wakeful habit when poor Frederick was at 
sea ; and now, even if I don’t waken all at 
once, I dream of him in some stormy sea, 
with great, clear, glass-green walls of waves 
on either side*his ship, but far higher than 
her very masts, curling over her with that 
cruel, terrible white foam, like some gigantic 
crested serpent, It is an old dream, but it 
always comes back on windy nights, till I am 
thankful to waken, sitting straight and stitf 
up in bed with my terror. Poor Frederick ! 
He is on land now, so wind can do him no 
harm. Though I did think it might shake 
down some of those tall chimneys.” 

“Where is Frederick now, mamma? Our 
letters are directed to the care of Messrs. 
Barbour, at Cadiz, I know ; but where is he 
himself?” 

“T can’t remember the name of the place, 
but he is not called Hale ; you must remem- 
ber that, Margaret. Notice the F. D. in 
every corner of the letters. He has taken 
the name of Dickinson. I wanted him to 
have been called Beresford, to which he had 
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had better not. He might be recognised, you 
know, if he were called by my name.” 

“ Mamma,” said Margaret, “I was at Aunt 
Shaw’s when it all happened ; and I suppose 
I was not old enough to be told plainly about 
it. But I should like to know now, if I may 
—if it does not give you too much pain to 
speak about it.” 

“Pain! No,” replied Mrs. Hale, her cheek 
flushing. “Yet it is pain to think that 
perhaps I may never see my darling boy 
again. Or else he did right, Margaret. They 
may say what they like, but I have his own 
letters to show, and I'll believe him, though 
he is my son, sooner than any court-martiak 
on earth. Go to my little japan cabinet, 
dear, and in the second left-hand drawer you 
will find a packet of letters.” 

Margaret went. There were the yellow, 
sea-stained letters, with the peculiar fragrance 
which ocean letters have. Margaret carried 
them back to her mother, who untied the 
silken string with trembling fingers, and, 
examining their dates, she gave them to Mar- 
garet to read, making her hurried, anxious 
remarks on their contents almost before her 
daughter could bave understood what they 
were. 

“You see, Margaret, how from the very 
first he disliked Captain Reid. He was 
second lieutenant in the ship—the Orion—in 
which Frederick sailed the very first time. 
Poor little fellow, how well he looked in his 
midshipman’s dress, with his dirk in his hand, 
cutting open all the newspapers with it as if 
it were a paper-knife. But this Mr. Reid, as 
he was then, seemed to take a dislike to 
Frederick from the very beginning. And 
then—stay ! these are the letters he wrote 
on board the Russell. When he was appointed 
to her, and found his old enemy Captain Reid 
in command, he did mean to bear all his 
tyranny patiently. Look! this is the letter. 
Just read it, Margaret. Where is it he 
says—Stop—‘ My father may rely upon me 
that I will bear with all proper patience 
everything that one officer and gentleman 
can take trom another. But, from my former 
knowledge of my present captain, I confess E 
look forward with apprehension to a long 
course of tyranny on board the Russell.’ You 
see, he promises to bear patiently, and I am 
sure he did, for he was the sweetest-tempered 
boy, when he was not vexed, that could pos- 
sibly be. Is that the letter in which he 
speaks of Captain Reid’s impatience with 
the men, for not going through the ship’s 
manceuvres as quickly as the Avenger? You 
see, he says that they had many new hands 
on board the Russell, while the Avenger had 
been nearly three years on the station, with 
nothing to do but to keep slavers off, and work 
her men, till they ran up and down the rig- 
ging like rats or monkeys.” 

Margaret slowly read the letter, half ille- 
gible through the fading of the ink. It might 
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be—it probably was—a statement of Captain | and began to shake and to ery in a strange 
Reid’s imperiousness in trifles, very much | muffled, groaning voice, till I, for very fright, 
exaggerated by the narrator, who had written | stood quite still, and only begged him to tell 
it while fresh and warm from the scene of|me what he had heard. And then, with his 
altercation. Some sailors being aloft in the|hand jerking, as if some one else moved it 
main-topsail rigging, the captain had ordered against his will, he gave me a wicked news- 
them to race down, threatening the hindmost | paper to read, calling our Frederick a ‘traitor 
with the cat-of-nine-tails. He who was the/|of the blackest dye,’ ‘a base, ungrateful dis- 
farthest on the spar, feeling the impossibility | grace to his profession.’ Oh! I cannot tell 
of passing his companions, and yet passion-; what bad words they did not use. I took the 
ately dreading the disgrace of the flogging,| paper in my hands as soon as I had read it— 
threw himself desperately down to catch aj} J tore it up to little bits—I tore it—oh! I 
rope considerably lower, failed, and fell) believe, Margaret, I tore it with my teeth. 
senseless on deck. He only survived for a|/I did not ery. I could not. My cheeks were 
few hours afterwards, and the indignation of | as hot as fire, and my very eyes burnt in my 
the ship’s crew was at boiling point ween head. I saw your father looking grave at me. 
young Hale wrote. |I said it was a lie, and so it was. Months 
“But we did not receive this letter till| after, this letter came, and you see what 
long, long after we heard of the mutiny.| provocation Frederick. had. It was not for 
Poor Fred! I dare say it was a comfort to} himself, or his own injuries, he rebelled ; but 
him to write it, even though he could not; he would speak his mind to Captain Reid, 
have known how to send it, poor feliow!| and so it went on from bad to worse; and, 
And then we saw a report in the papers—| you see, most of the sailors stuck by Fre- 
that’s to say, long before Fred’s letter reached | derick. 
us—of an atrocious mutiny having broken! “I think, Margaret,” she continued, after 
out on board the Russell, and that the muti-|a pause, in a weak, trembling, exhausted 
neers had remained in possession of the ship | voice, “I am glad of it—I am prouder of 
which had gone off, it was supposed, to be a| Frederick standing up against injustice, than 
pirate ; and that Captain Reid was sent adrift | if he had been simply a good officer.” 
in a boat with some men—officers or some-| “T am sure I am,” said Margaret, in a firm, 
thing—whose names were all given, for they | decided tone. “ Loyalty and obedience to 
were picked up by a West-Indian steamer. | wisdom and justice are fine; but it is still finer 
Oh, Margaret ! how your father and I turned | to defy arbitrary power unjustly and cruelly 
sick over that list, when there was no name! used—not on behalf of ourselves, but on 
of Frederick Hale. We thought it must be | behalf of others more helpless.” 
some mistake ; for poor Fred was sucha fine} “ For all that, I wish I could see Frederick 
fellow, only perhaps rather too passionate,|once more—just once. He was my first 
and we hoped that the name of Carr, which | baby, Margaret.” Mrs. Hale spoke wistfully, 
was in the list, was a misprint for that of Hale | and almost as if apologising for the yearning, 
—newspapers are so careless. And towards craving wish, as though it were a depreciation 
post-time the next day, papa set off to walk to | of her remaining child. But such an idea never 
Southampton to get the papers; and I could| crossed Margaret’s mind. She was thinking 
not stop at home, so I went to meet him. He | how her mother’s desire could be fulfilled. 
was very late—much later than I thonght he} “ It is six or seven years ago—would they 
would have been ; and I sat down under the still prosecute him,mother? If he came and 
hedge to wait for him. He came at last, his} stood his trial, what would be the punish- 
arms hanging loose down, his head sunk, and|ment? Surely he might bring evidence of 
walking heavily along, as if every step was/|his great provocation.” 
a labour and a trouble. Margaret, I see; “ It would do no good,” replied Mrs. Hale. 
him now.” “Some of the sailors who accompauicd Fre- 
“Don’t go on, mamma. I can understand} derick were taken, and there was a court- 
it all,” said Margaret, leaning up caressingly | martial held on them on board the Amicia; 
against her mother’s side, and kissing her |I believed all they said in their defence, poor 
hand. fellows, because it just agreed with Frederick’s 
“ No, youcan’t, Margaret. No one can who|story—but it was of no use,—” and for the 
did not see him then. I could hardly lift! first time during the conversation Mrs. Hale 
myself up to go and meet him, everything| began to cry; yet something possessed Mar- 
seemed so to reel around me all at once. garet to force the information she foresaw 
And when I got to him he did not speak, or| yet dreaded from her mother. 
seem surprised to see me there, more than| “ What happened to them, mamma ?” asked 
three miles from home, beside the Oldham | she. 
beech-tree ; but he put my arm inhis,and| “They were hung at the yard-arm,” said 
kept stroking my hand, as if he wanted to| Mrs. Hale, solemnly. “ And the worst was 
soothe me to be very quiet under some great | that the court, in condemning them to death, 
heavy blow; and when I trembled so all| said they had suffered themselves to be led 
over that I could not speak, he took me in|astray from their duty by their superior 
his arms, and stooped down his hend on mine, | officers.” 
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They were silent for a long time. 

“ And Frederick was in South America 
for several years, was he not ?” 

“Yes. And now he is in Spain. At Cadiz, 
or somewhere near it. If he comes to Eng- 
land he will be hung. I shall never see his 
face again—for if he comes to England he 
will be hung.” 

There was no comfort to be given. Mrs. 
Hale turned her face to the wall, and lay 
perfectly still in her mother’s despair. No- 
thing could be said to console her. She took 
her hand out of Margaret’s with a little im- 
patient movement, as if she would fain be 
left alone with the recollection of her son. 
When Mr. Hale came in, Margaret went out, 
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Thornton if she can tell us of a good 
doctor. We won't throw away our money 
on any but some one first-rate. Stay, we 
turn up this street.” 

The street did not look as if it could con- 
tain any house large enough for Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s habitation. Her son’s presence never 
gave any impression as to the kind of 
house he lived in; but, unconsciously, Mar- 
garet had imagined that tall, massive, hand- 
somely dressed Mrs. Thornton must live in a 
house of the same character as_ herself. 
Now Marlborough Street consisted of long 
rows of small houses, with a blank wal 
here and there; at least that was all they 
could see from the point at which they 


oppressed with gloom, and seeing no promise | entered it. 


of brightness on any side of the horizon. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 
“ Marcaret,” said her father, the next day, 


“He told me he lived in Marlborough 
Street, I’m sure,” said Mr. Hale, with a much 
perplexed air. 

“ Perhaps it is one of the economies he 


“ we must return Mrs. Thornton's call. Your | still practises, to live in a very small house. 
mother is not very well, and thinks she} But here are plenty of people about; let me 


cannot walk so far; but you and I will go 
this afternoon.” : 
As they went, Mr. Hale began about his 





ask,” 
She accordingly inquired of a passer-by, 
and was informed that Mr. Thornton lived 


wife’s health, with a kind of veiled anxiety, | close to the mill, and had the factory lodge- 
which Margaret was glad to see awakened at | door pointed out to her, at the end of the long 


last. 

“ Did you consult the doctor, Margaret ? 
Did you send for him ?” 

“ No, papa, you spoke of his coming to see 
me. Now I was well. But if I only knew 
of some good doctor, I would go this after- 
noon, and ask him to come, for I am sure 
mamma is seriously indisposed.” 

She put the truth thus plainly and strongly 
because her father had so completely shut his 


mind against the idea when she had last' 
But now the case was| 


named her fears. 
changed. 
tone : 

“ Do you think she has any hidden com- 








dead wall they had noticed. 


The lodge-door was like a common garden- 


door; on one side of it were great closed 
gates for the ingress and egress of lurries and 


wagons. The lodge-keeper admitted them 


into a great oblong yard, on one side of 
| which were offices for the transaction of 
business ; on the opposite, an immense many- 
windowed mill, whence proceeded the con- 
tinual clack ot machinery and the long 


groaning roar of the steam-engine, enough to 


| deafen those who lived within the enclosure. 
He answered in a despondent| Opposite to the wall, along which the street 
| ran, on one of the narrow sides of the oblong, 
lwas a 


handsome stone-coped house,— 


plaint ? Do you think she is really very ill?) blackened, to be sure, by the smoke, but 
Has Dixon said anything? Oh, Margaret !| with paint, windows, and steps kept scru- 
Tam haunted by the fear that our coming to| pulously clean. It was evidently a house 
Milton has killed her. My poor Maria!” |which had been built some fifty or sixty 

“Oh, papa! don’t imagine such things,”! years. The stone facings—the long, narrow 
said Margaret, shocked. ‘She is not well,| windows, and the number of them—the 
that is all. Many a one is not well for a time ;/ flights of steps up to the front door, ascend- 
and with good advice gets better and stronger | ing from either side, and guarded by railing 
than ever.” —all witnessed to its age. Margaret only 

“But has Dixon said anything about) wondered why people who could afford to 
her?” live in so good a house, and keep it in such 

“No! You know Dixon enjoys making a| perfect order, did not prefer a much smaller 
mystery out of trifles; and she has been a|dwelling in the country, or even some 
little mysterious about mamma’s health, which | suburb ; not in the continual whirl and din 
has alarmed me rather, that is all. Without) of the factory. Her unaccustomed ears could 
any reason, I dare say. You know, papa,| hardly catch her father’s voice as they stood 
you said the other: day I was getting/on the steps awaiting the opening of the 
fanciful.” door. The yard, too, with the great doors in 

“T hope and trust you are. But don’t|the dead wall as a boundary, was but a 
think of what I said then. I like you to be|dismal look-out for the sitting-rooms ot 
fanciful about your mother’s health. Don’t!the house—as Margaret found when they 
be afraid of telling me your fancies. I like! had mounted the old-fashioned stairs, and 


to hear them, though, I dare say, I spoke as, been ushered into the drawing-room, the 
if I was annoyed. 


But we will ask Mrs.| three windows of which went over the front 
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door and the room on the right-hand side of 
the entrance. There was no one in the! 
drawing-room. It seemed as though no one) 
had been in it since the day when the furni- | 
ture was bagged up with as much care as if| 
the house was to be overwhelmed with lava, | 
and discovered a thousand years hence. The 
walls were pink and gold; the pattern on 
the carpet represented bunches of flowers on 
- @ light ground, but it was carefully covered 
up in the centre by a linen drugget, glazed 
and colourless. The window-curtains were 
lace ; each chair and sofa had its own par- 
ticular veil of netting, or knitting. Great 
alabaster groups occupied every flat surface, 
safe from dust under their glass shades. In 
the middle of the room, right under the 
bagged-up chandelier, was a large circular 
table, with smartly-bound books arranged at 
regular intervals. round the circumference 
of its polished surface, like gaily-coloured 
spokes of a wheel. Everything reflected 
light, nothing absorbed it. The whole room 
had a painfully spotted, spangled, speckled 
look about it, which impressed Margaret so 
unpleasantly that she was hardly conscious of 
the peculiar cleanliness required to keep 
everything so white and pure in such an 
atmosphere, or of the trouble that must be 
willingly expended to secure that effect of 
icy, snowy discomfort. Wherever she looked 
there was evidence of care and labour, but 
not care and labour to procure ease, to help 
on habits of tranquil home employment; 
solely to ornament, and then to preserve 
ornament from dirt or destruction. 

They had leisure to observe, and to speak 
to each other in low voices, before Mrs. 
Thornton appeared. They were talking of 
what all the world might hear; but it is a 
common effect of such a room as this to make 
people speak low, as if unwilling to awaken 
the unused echoes, 

At last Mrs. Thornton came in, rustling in 
handsome black silk, as was her wont; her 
muslins and laces rivalling, not excelling, the 
pure whiteness of the muslins and netting of 
the room. Margaret explained how it -was 
that her mother could not accompany them 
to return Mrs, Thornton’s call; but in her 
anxiety not to bring back her father's fears 
too vividly, she gave but a bungling account, 
and left the impression on Mrs, Thornton’s 
mind that Mrs, Hale’s was some temporary 
or fanciful fine-ladyish indisposition, which 
might have been put aside had there been a 
strong enough motive, or that if it was too 
severe to allow her to come out that day, the 
call might have been deferred, Remember- 
ing, too, the horses to her carriage, hired for 
her own visit to the Hales, and how Fanny 
had been ordered to go by Mr, Thornton, in 
order to pay every respect to them, Mrs. 
Thornton drew upslightly offended, and gave 
Margaret no sympathy—indeed, hardly any 
credit for the statement of her mother’s | 
indisposition, 
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“How is Mr, Thornton?” asked Mr. 
Hale. “I was afraid he was not well, from 
his hurried note yesterday.” 

“My son is rarely ill; and when he is, 
he never speaks about it, or makes it. an 
excuse for not doing anything. He told me 
he could not get leisure to read with you last 
night, sir. He regretted it, I am sure; he 
values the hours spent with you.” 

“Tam sure they are equally agreeable’ to 
me,” said Mr. Hale. “It makes me feel 
young again to see his enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of all that is fine in classical 
literature.” 

“T have no doubt the classics are very 

desirable for people who have leisure, But, 
I confess, it was against my judgment that 
my son renewed his study of them. The 
time and place in which he lives seem to me 
to require all his energy and attention, 
Classics may do very well for men who loiter 
away their lives in the country or in colleges; 
but the Milton men ought to have their 
thoughts and powers absorbed in the work of 
to-day, At least, that is my opinion.” This 
last clause she gave out with ‘the pride that 
apes humility.’ 
« “But, surely, if the mind is too long 
directed to one object only, it will get stiff 
and rigid, and ‘unable to take in many 
interests,” said Margaret. 

“T do not quite understand what you 
mean by a mind getting stiff and rigid, Nor 
do I admire those whirligig characters that 
are full of this thing to-day,*to be utterly 
forgetful of it in their new interest to-morrow. 
Having many interests does not suit the life 
of a Milton manufacturer, It is, or ought to 
be, enough for him to have one great desire, 
and to bring all the purposes of his life to 
bear on the fulfilment of that,” 

“ And that is—?” asked Mr. Hale. 

Her sallow cheek flushed, and her eye 
lightened, as she answered : 

“To hold and maintain a high, honourable 
place among the merchants of his,country— 
the men of his town. Such a place my son 
has earned for himself. Go where you will 
—I don’t say in England only, bat in Europe 
—the name of John Thornton of Milton is 
known and respected amongst all men of 
business. Of course it is unknown in the 
fashionable circles,” she continued, scornfully. 
“ Idle gentlemen and ladies are not likely to 
know much of a Milton manufacturer, unless 
he gets into parliament, or marries a lord’s 
daughter.” 

Both Mr. 


Hale and ‘Margaret had an 
uneasy, ludicrous consciousness that they had 
never heard of this great name until Mr, 
Bell had written them word that Mr. ‘Thorny 
ton would be a good friend to have. in 


Milton. The proud mother’s world was not 
their world of Harley Street gentilities on 
the one hand, or country clergymen and 
Hampshire squires on the other, Margaret's 


| face, in spite of all her endeavours to keep it, 
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simply listening in its expression, told the 
‘sensitive Mrs. ‘Thornton this feeling of 
hers. 

2 “You think you never heard of this won- 
erful son of mine, Miss Hale. You think 
‘Tm an old woman whose ideas are bounded 
‘by Milton, and whose own crow is the 
whitest ever seen.” 

“No,” said Margaret, with some spirit. 
“It may be true that I was thinking I had 
hardly heard Mr. Thornton’s name before I 
came to Milton. But since I have come 
‘here, I have heard enough to make me 
respect and admire him, and to feel how 
‘much justice and truth there is in what you 
have said of him.” 

* Who spoke to you of him?” asked Mrs. 
Thornton, a little mollified, yet jealous lest 
any one else’s words should not have done 
him full justice. 

Margaret hesitated before she replied. She 
did not like this authoritative questioning. 
Mr. Hale came in, as he thought, to the 
rescue. 

“Tt was what Mr. Thornton said himself, 
that made us know the kind of man he was, 
Was it not, Margaret ?” 

Mrs. Thornton drew herself up, and 
said,— 

“My son is not the one to tell of his own 
doings. May I again ask you, Miss Hale, 
from whose account you formed your favour- 
able opinion of him? A mother is curious 
and greedy of commendation of her children, 
you know.” 

Margaret replied, “It was as much from 
what Mr. Thornton withheld of that which 
we had been told of his previous life by Mr. 
Bell,—it was more that than what he said, 
that made us all feel what reason you have 
to be proud of him.” 

“Mr. Bell! What can he know of John ? 
He, living a lazy life in a drowsy college. 
But I’m obliged to you, Miss Hale. Many a 
missy young lady would lave shrunk from 
giving an’old woman the pleasure of hearing 
that her son was well spoken of.” 

“ Why ?” asked Margaret, looking straight 
at Mrs. Thornton, in bewilderment. 

“ Why! because I suppose they might have 
consciences that told them how surely they 
were making the old mother into an advocate 
for them, in case they had any plans on the 
son’s heart.” 

She smiled a grim smile, for she had been 
pleased by Margaret’s frankness; and per- 
haps she felt thatshe had beenasking questions 
too much as if she had a right to catechise. 
Margaret laughed outright at the notion 
presented to her; laughed so merrily that 
it’ grated on Mrs. Thornton’s ear, as if the 
words that called forth that laugh, must 
have been utterly and entirely ludicrous. 

Margaret stopped her merriment as soon 
as she saw Mrs. ‘Thornton’s annoyed look. 
‘“T. beg your pardon, madam. But I 
really am very much obliged to you for ex- 
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onerating me from making any plans on Mr. 
Thornton’s heart.” 

“Young ladies have, before now,” said 
Mrs. Thornton, stiffly. 

“TI hope Miss Thornton is well,” put in 
Mr. Hale, desirous of changing the current of 
the conversation. 

“She is as well as she ever is. She is not 
strong,” replied Mrs. Thornton, shortly. 

“And Mr, Thoruton? I suppose I may 
hope to see him on Thursday ?” 

“TI cannot answer for my son’s engage- 
ments. ‘There is some uncomfortable work 
going on in the town; a threatening of 
a strike. If so, his experience and judg- 
ment will make him much consulted by 
his friends. But I should think he could 
come on Thursday. At any rate, I am sure 
he will let you know if he cannot.” 

“A strike!” asked Margaret. “What 
for? What are they going to strike for?” 

“For the mastership and ownership of 
other people’s property,” said Mrs. Thornton, 
with a fierce snort. “That is what they 
always strike for. If my son’s work-people 
strike, I will only say they are a pack of 
ungrateful, hounds. But 1 have. no doubt 
they will.” 

“They are wanting higher wages, I sup- 
pose ?” asked Mr. Hale, 

“That is the face of the thing. But the 
truth is, they want to be masters, and make 
the masters into slaves on their own ground. 
They are always trying at it; they always 
have it in their minds; and every five or six 
years there comesa struggle between masters 
and men. They'll find themselves mistaken 
this time, I fancy,—a little out of their reckon- 
ing. If they turn out, they mayn’t find it so 
easy to go in again. I believe the masters 
have a thing or two in their heads which will 
teach the men not to strike again in a hurry, 
if they try it this time.” 

“Does it not make the town very rough ?” 
asked Margaret. 

“Of course it does. But surely you are 
not a coward, are you? Milton is not the 
place for cowards, I have known the time 
when I have had to thread my way through 
a crowd of white, angry men, all swearing 
they would have Makinson’s blood as soon 
as he ventured to show his nose out of his 
factory ; and he, knowing nothing of it, some 
one had to go and tell him, or he was a dead 
man ; and it needed to be a woman,—so I 
went. And when I had got in, I could not 
get out. It was as much as my life was 
worth. So I went up to the roof, where 
there were stones piled ready to drop on the 
heads of the crowd, if they tried to force the 
factory doors. And I would have lifted those 
heavy stones, and dropped them with as good 
an aim as the best man there, but that I 
fainted with the heat I had gone through, 
If you live in Milton, you must learn to have 
a brave heart, Miss Hale.” 

“LT would do my best,” said Margaret 
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rather pale. “I do not know if I am brave | explain what good reason you have for ex- 
or not till I am tried; but I am afraid I| pecting a bad trade? I don’t know if I use 
should be a coward.” ;the right words, but you will know what I 

“South country people are often frightened | mean.” 
by what our Darkshire men and women only| “Do you give your servants reasons for 
eall living and struggling. But when you’ve| your expenditure, or your economy in the 
been ten years among a people who are | use of your own money? We, the owners 
always owing their betters a grudge, and only | of capital, have a right to choose what we 
waiting for an opportunity to pay it off,| will do with it.” 
youll know whether you are a coward or} “A human right,” said Margaret, very 
not, take my word for it.” low. 

Mr. Thornton came that evening to Mr.| “Ibeg your pardon, I did not hear what 
Hale’s. He was shown up into the drawing- | you said.” 
room, where Mr. Hale was reading aloud} “I would rather not repeat it,” said she ; 
to his wife and daughter. “it related to a feeling which I do not think 

“T am come partly to bring you a note| you would share.” 
from my mother, and partly to apologize for} “Won't you try me?” pleaded he; his 
not keeping to my time yesterday. The note|thoughts suddenly bent upon learning what 
contains the address you asked for; Dr.|she had said. She was displeased with his 
Donaldson.” pertinacity, but did not choose to aflix too 

“Thank you!” said Margaret, hastily, | much importance to her words. 
holding out her hand to take the note,for she| “I said, you had a human right. I meant 
did not wish her mother to hear that Gay ee there seemed no reason but religious 
had been making any inquiry about a doctor.| ones, why you should not do what you like 
She was pleased that Mr. Thornton seemed | with your own.” 
immediately to understand her feeling; he} “I know we differin our religious opinions ; 
gave her the note without another word of | but don’t you give me credit for having some, 
explanation. . though not the same as yours?” 

Mr. Hale began to talk about the strike.| He was speaking in a subdued voice, as if 
Mr. Thornton’s face assumed a likeness to}to her alone. She did not wish to be so ex- 
his mother’s worst expression, which imme-|clusively addressed. She replied out in her 
diately repelled the watching Margaret. usual tone : 

“Yes; the fools will have a strike. Let| “Ido not think that I haveany occasion to 
them. It suits us well enough. But we/ consider your special religious opinions in the 
gave them a chance. They think trade is|affair. All I meant to say is, that there is 
flourishing as it was last year. We see the|no human law to prevent the employers from 
storm on the horizon, and draw in our sails, | utterly wasting or throwing away all their 
But because we don’t explain our reasons,| money, if they choose; but that there are 
they won’t believe we’re acting reasonably. | passagesin the Bible which would rather imply 
We must give them line and letter for the|}—to me atYeast—that they neglected their 
way we choose to spend or save our money. | duty as stewards if they did so. However, I 
Henderson tried a dodge with his men, out} know so little about strikes, and rate of 
at Ashley, and failed. He rather wanted} wages, and capital, and labour, that I had 
a strike; it would have suited his book} better not talk to a political economist like 
well enough. So when the men came! you.” 
to ask for the five per cent they are} “Nay, the more reason,” said he eagerly. 
claiming, he told ’em he’d think about it,| “TI shall only be too glad to explain to you all 
and give them his answer on the pay-day ;| that may seem anomalous or mysterious to a 
knowing all the while what his answer| stranger ; especially at a time like this, when 
would be, of course, but thinking he’d| our doings are sure to be canvassed by every 
strengthen their conceit of their own way.|scribbler who can hold a pen.” 

However, they were too deep for him, and} “Thank you,” she answered, coldly. “Of 
heard something about the bad prospects of| course, I shall apply to my father in the first 
trade. So in they came on the Friday, and | instance for any information he can give me, 
drew back their claim, and now he’s obliged | if I get puzzled with living here amongst this 
to go on working. But we Milton masters | strange society.” 

have to-day sent in our decision. We won't} “ You think it strange. Why?” 

advance a penny. We tell them we may| “I don’t know—TI suppose because, on the 
have to lower wages ; but can’t afford to raise.| very face of it, I see two classes dependent 
So here we stand, waiting for their next|on each other in every possible way, yet each 
attack.” evidently regarding the interests of the other 

“And what will that be?” asked Mr.|as opposed to their own; I never lived in a 
Hale. place before where there were two sets of 

“T conjecture, a simultaneous strike. You} people always running each other down.” 
will see Milton without smoke in a few days,| “Who have you heard running the mas- 
I imagine, Miss Hale.” ters down? I don’t ask who you have heard 

“But why,” asked she, “could you not/abusing the men; for I see you persist in 
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misunderstanding what I said the other| Mr. Thornton paused awhile before he 
day. But who have you heard abusing the | spoke. Margaret had just left the room, and 
masters ?” ‘he was vexed at the state of feeling be- 
Margaret reddened; then smiled as she | tween himself and her. However, the little 
said, jannoyance, by making him cooler and more 
“T am not fond of being catechised. I) thoughtful, gave a greater dignity to what 
refuse to answer your question. Besides, it | he said: 
has nothing to do with the fact. You must! “My theory is, that my interests are 
take my word for it, that I have heard some | identical with those of my work-people, 
people, or, it may be, only some one of the | and vice versi. Miss Hale, I know, does not 
workpeople speak as though it were the in-| like to hear men called ‘ hands,’ so I won’t use 
terest of the employers to keep them from! that word, though it comes most readily to 
acquiring money—that it would make them | my lips as the technical term, whose origin, 
too independent if they: had a sum in the| whatever it was, dates before my time. On 
savings’ bank.” some future day—in some millennium—in 


“T dare say, it was that man Higgins who 
told you all this,” said Mrs. Hale. Mr. 
Thornton did not appear to hear what Mar- 
garet evidently did not wish him to know. 


Utopia, this unity may be brought into prac- 
'tice—just as I can fancy a republic the most 
perfect form of government.” 

“We will read Plato’s Republic as soon as 


But he caught it, nevertheless. we have finished Homer.” 

“T heard, moreover, that it was considered! “ Well, in the Platonic year it may fall out 
to the advantage of the masters to have igno-/|that we are all—men, women, and children 
rant workmen,—not hedge-lawyers, as Cap-|—fit for a republic: but give me a constitu- 
tain Lennox used to call those men in his| tional monarchy in our present state of 
company who questioned and would know! morals and intelligence. In our infancy we 
the reason for every order.” require a wise despotism to govern us. In- 

This latter part of her sentence she ad-! deed, long past infancy, children and young 
dressed rather to her father than to Mr.!| people are the happiest under the unfailing 
Thornton. Who is Captain Lennox? asked laws of a discreet, firm authority. I agree 
Mr. Thornton of himself, with a strange kind with Miss Hale so far as to consider our 
of displeasure, that prevented him for the people in the condition of children, while I 
moment from replying to her. Her father deny that we, the masters, have anything 
took up the conversation. ito do with the making or keeping them 

“You never were fond of schools, Mar-|so. I maintain that despotism is the 
garet, or you would have seen and known, | best kind of government for them ; so that 
before this, how much is being done for| in the hours in which I come in contact with 
education in Milton.” ,them I must necessarily be an autocrat. I 

“No!” said she, with sudden meekness. | will use my best discretion—from no humbug 
“T know I do not care enough about schools. | or philanthropic feeling, of which we have had 
But the knowledge and the ignorance of|rather too much in the North—to make 
which I was speaking, did not ove to read-/wise laws and come to just decisions 
ing and writing,—the teaching or informa-|in the conduct of my business—laws and 
tion one can give toa child. I am sure, that | decisions which shall work for my own good 
what was meant was ignorance of the wisdom | in the first instance—for theirs in the second; 
that shall guide men and women. I hardly but Iwill neither be forced to give my rea- 
know what thatis. But he—that is my in-|sons, nor flinch from what I have once 
formant—spoke as if the masters would like | declared to be my resolution. Let them turn 
their hands to be merely tall, large children ;out! I shall suffer as well as they: but at 
—living in the present moment—with a|the end they will find I have not bated 
blind unreasoning kind of obedience.” nor altered one jot.” 

“Tn short, Miss Hale, it is very evident| Margaret had re-entered the room and 
that your informant found a prettY ready | was sitting at her work; but she did not 
listener to all the slander he chose to utter|speak. Mr. Hale answered— 





against the masters,” said Mr. Thornton, in 
an offended tone. 

Margaret did not reply. She was dis- 
pleased at the personal character Mr. Thorn- 
ton affixed to what she had said. 

Mr. Hale spoke next : 

“TI must confess that, although I have not 
become so intimately acquainted with any 
workmen as Margaret has, I am very much 
struck by the antagonism between the em- 
ployer and the employed on the very surface 
of things. I even gather this impression 
from what you yourself have from time to 
time said.” 


“TF dare say I am talking in great igno- 
rance; but from the little 1 know, I should 
say that the masses were already passing 
rapidly into the troublesome stage which 
intervenes between childhood and manhood 
in the life of the multitude as well as that 
of the individual. Now, the error which many 

ents commit in the treatment of the 
individual at this time is, insisting on 
‘the same unreasoning obedience as when all 
|he had to do in the way of duty was, to 
obey the simple laws of ‘Come when you're 
jealled,’ and ‘Do as youre bid!’ But a 
| wise parent humours the desire for inde- 
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pendent action, so as to become the friend | I must just take facts as I find them to-night, 
and adviser when his absolute rule shall cease. | without trying to account for them ; which; 
If I get wrong in my reasoning, recollect it is | indeed, would make no: difference in deter 
you who adopted the analogy.” mining how to act as things stand—the fuets 
“Very lately,” said Margaret, “I heard a! must be granted.” 
story of what happened in Nuremberg only| “ But,” said Margaret ina low voice, “it 
three or four years ago. A rich man there} seems to me that it makes all the difference in 
lived alone in one of the immense mansions|the world—” Her father made a sign to 
which were formerly both dwellings and ware-| her to be silent, and allow Mr. Thornton to 
houses, 1t was reported that he had a child, | finish what he had to say. He was already 
but no one knew of it for certain. For forty | standing up and preparing to go. 
years this rumour kept rising and falling—| “You must grant me this one point 
never utterly dying away, After his death|Given a strong feeling of independence in 
it was found to be true. He had a son—| every Darkshire man, have I any right to 
an overgrown man, with the unexercised | obtrude my views of the manner in which he 
intellect of a child, whom he had kept up in | shall act upon another (hating it as I should 
that strange way, in order to save him from | do most vehemently myself), merely because 
temptation and error. But, of course, when | he has labour to sell and 1 capital to buy ?” 
this great old child was turned loose into the| “ Not in the least,” said Margaret, deter- 
world, every bad counsellor had power over | mined just to say this one thing ; “not in the 
him. He did not know good from evil, .His| least because of your labour and capital posi- 
father had made the blunder of bringing him | tions, whatever they are, but because you are 
up in ignorance and taking it for innocence ;|a man, dealing with a set of men over whom 
anda(lter fourteen months of riotous living, the | you have, whether you reject the use of it 
city authorities had to take charge of him in|or not, immense power, just because your 
order to save him from starvation. He) lives and your welfare are so constantly and 
could not even use words effectively enough; intimately interwoven. God has made us so 
to be a successful beggar.” that we must be mutually dependent. We 
“T used the comparison (suggested by| may ignore our own dependence, or refuse’to 
Miss Hale) of the position of the master to| acknowledge that others depend upon us in 
that of a parent; so I ought not to complain} more respects than the payment of weekly 
of your turning the simile into a wea-| wages ; but the thing must be, nevertheless, 
pon against me. But, Mr. Hale, when you} Neither you nor any other master ean help 
were setting up a wise parent as a model) yourselves. The most proudly independent 
for us, you said he humoured his chil-|man depends on those around him for their 
dren in their desire for independent action.} insensible influence on his character—his life. 
Now certainly, the time is not come for the | And the most isolated of all your Darkshire 
hands to have any independent action during | Egos has dependants clinging to him on all 
business hours; I hardly know what you) sides; he cannot shake them off, any more 
would mean by it then. And I say, that the | than the great rock he resembles can shake 
masters would be trenching on the indepen-| off—” 
dence of their hands in a way that I, for one,| “ Pray don’t go into similes, Margaret ; you 
should not feel justified in doing, if we inter-| have led us off once already,” said her father, 
fered too much with the life they lead out of| smiling, yet uneasy at the thought that they 
the mills. Because they labour ten hours) were detaining Mr. Thornton against his 
a-day for us, I do not see that we have any} will, which was a mistake; for he rather 
right to impose leading-strings upon them for) liked it,.as long as Marguret would talk, 
the rest of their time. I value my own in-| although what she said only irritated him. 
dependence so highly that I can fancy no de-}, “Just tell me, Miss Hale, are you yourself 
gradation greater than that of having another | ever influenced—no, that is not a fair way of 
man perpetually directing and advising and! putting it ;—but, if you are ever conscious of 
lecturing mé, or even planning too closely in| being influenced by others, and not by cir- 
any way about my actions. He might be the | cumstances, have those others been working 
wisest of men or the most powerful—I should | directly or indirectly? Have they been 
equally rebel and resent his interference, I) labouring to exhort, to enjoin, to act rightly 
imagine this is a stronger feeling in the) for the sake of example, or have they been 
North of England than in the South.” simple, true men, taking up their duty, and 
“TI beg your pardon, but is not that} doing it unflinchingly, without a thought of 
because there has been none of the equality | haw their actions were to make this man in- 
of friendship between the adviser and|dustrious, that man saving? Why, if I were 
advised classes? Because every man kas|a workman, I should be twenty timessmore 
had to stand in an unchristian and isolated | impressed by the knowledge that my master 
position, apart from and jealous of his | was honest, punctual, quick, resolute in all 
rother-man ; constantly afraid of his rights| his doings (and hands are keener spies even 





being trenched upon?” than valets), than by any amount of inter- 
“ T only state the fact. I am sorry to say | ference, however kindly meant, with my ways 
Ihave an appointment at eight o'clock, and! of going-on out of work-hours,: 1 do not 
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choose to think too —_ on what I am 
myself ; but, I believe, I rely on the straight- 
forward honesty of my hands, and the open 
nature of their opposition, in contra-distine- 
tion to the way in which the turn-out will be 
managed in some mills, just because they 
know I scorn to take a single dishonourable 
advantage, or do an underhand thing myself. 
It goes farther than a whole course of lec- 
tures on ‘ Honesty is the Best Policy ’—life 
diluted into words, No, no! What the 
master is, that will the men be, without 
over-much taking thought on his part.” 

“That is a great admission,” said Mar- 
garet, laughing. “When I see men violent 
and obstinate in pursuit of their rights, I 
may safely infer that the master is the same ; 
that he is a little ignorant of that spirit 
which suffereth long, and is kind, and seeketh 
not her own.” 

“You are just like all strangers who don’t 
understand the working of our system, Miss 
Hale,” said he, hastily. “ You suppose that 
our men are puppets of dough, ready to be 
moulded into any amiable form we please. 
You forget we have only to do with them for 
less than a third of their lives ; and you seem 
not to perceive that the duties of a manufac- 
turer are far larger and wider than those 
merely of an employer of labour: we have 
a wide commercial character to maintain, 
which makes us into the great pioneers of 
civilisation.” 

“It strikes me,” said Mr. Hale, smiling, 
“that you might pioneer a little at home. 
They are a rough, heathenish set of fellows, 
these Milton men of yours.” 

“They are that,” replied Mr. Thornton. 
“ Rose-water surgery won't do for them. 
Cromwell would have made a capital mill- 
owner, Miss Hale. I wish we had him to 
put down this strike for us.” 

“Cromwell is no hero of mine,” said she, 
coldly. “But Iam trying to reconcile your 
admiration of despotism with your respect 
for other men’s independence of character.” 

He reddened at her tone, “I choose to 
be the unquestioned and irresponsible master 
of my hands during the hours that they 
labour for me. But those hours past, our 
relation ceases ; and then comes in the same 


> 


respect for their independence that I myself 


exact,” 

He did not speak again for a minute, he 
was too much vexed. But he shook it off, 
and bade Mr, arid Mrs. Hale good night. 
Then, drawing near to Margaret, he said in a 
lower voice— 

“T spoke hastily to you once this evening, 
and, I am afraid, rather rudely. But you 
know I am but an uncouth Milton manufac- 
turer ; will you forgive me?” 

“ Certainly,” a she, smiling up in his 
face, the expression of which was somewhat 
anxious and oppressed, and hardly cleared 
away as he met her sweet sunny countenance, 
out. of which all the north-wind effect of their 
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| discussion had entirely vanished. But she did 
jnot put out her hand to him, and again he 
| felt the omission, and set it down to pride. 
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On leaving Madame Grondet’s,* for the 
usual six weeks’ holiday, we consigned our 
prizes, just received, our trunks and parcels, 
to a hackney coach, but we never got intoit our- 
selves, It would have stifled us. We walked, 
free girls, down the Champs Elysées. We 
laughed at everything. There was home 
before us. 

Can a Parisian apartment, au second, be 
called a home? [ think so, indeed, and a 
very happy home too. ‘To be sure, one is not 
often in it, except to take one’s meals (if one 
does not eat at a restaurant), and to sleep ; 
but it would not be at all more disagreeable 
to be obliged to spend the greater part of 
one’s life in that little apartment, than it is 
to live cooped up in a house four feet by six, 
as many English people do in England, con- 
soling themselves with the delusion that it is 
their castle. English people in Paris won’t 
live as the Parisians do. They must have 
their laborious comforts ; their morning’s 
housekeeping; their hot luncheon; their 
constitutional, and all their heavy respecta- 
| bility. They persist in staying in the house 
{all day, unless it suits them to go out for a 
formal walk in the afternoon, just as they 
would do in England ; they will stay at home 
all through the sunshiny morning, and at 
| three o’clock you will see them sally forth 
j under a pelting rain in clogs and umbrellas 
| to perform conscientiously their three or four 
|miles of heavy duty. They are at great pains 
to procure fine joints of good beef, and adhere 
ito puddings with the patience of Job. 
Enjoyment they seem half to dread, lest it 
should lead to something vulgar. Before they 
will join a game, they beg pardon—but, are 
| you sure it is correct ? is it quite the thing ? 
|'They consider whether it is comme il faut to 
| do this ; or whether it is distingué to do that, 
\or whether it is heigh-diddle-diddle, hokey- 
|pokey, or whatever you please, to do the 
other thing. If it were the peculiar mark of 
ithe shopkeeping class that they were happy 
and enjoyed themselves, I am‘sure you would 
find their English patrons—shopkeepers also 
in their own country very often—carefully 
making themselves miserable. If it were 
decided by the haut ton that ices should be 
eaten standing, not an English man or woman 
would sit down with an ice, and make him- 
self or herself comfortable and happy. How 
different is the easy, out-door, pic-nicking 
Parisian life! How delightful for girl or 
woman to turn out on some fine morn- 
ing, with her little work-basket, and sit 
under an orange tree in the Tuileries 
gardens, blest with air and sunshine, 


* See Houschold Words, page 140 of the present volume, 
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and the sight of the happy children at| when we knew him -more familiarly, M. 
their play, as well as of their charming} Grandpré was still the same; and to his 
mammas so tastefully and freshly dressed ;| daughter he showed always the same chival- 
and of their neat bonnes in the snow-white|rous, gentle, attentive manner. I fancy 
aprons and picturesque caps—the tall ones|I still hear them addressing one another in 
from Normandy, the great frilled night | their quiet, loving way, as “mon pére,” and 
extinguishers from Picardy, the natty little | “ma fille.” “Mon pére, you are silent; do 
worked caps thoroughly Parisian! There| you wish for anything ?” or, “Ma fille, where 
she sits, ready to chat with the friends and would you like to go to day,—shall it be 
acquaintances who come up now and then| Versailles?” The last time we were together 
to pay their morning calls, until presently, | was long years ago, in the private garden of 





















































when the sun is getting hot, and people 
are bent homeward to luncheon, and to 
dress, she can pack up the tiny basket, walk 
away, and turn into the Marché de la Made- 
leine, or any other market that is handy, 
where with a few sous, she may buy the 
most extravagant of feasts, in the shape of the 
best melon in the world, the most delicious 
peaches that are grown in Europe, or the 
sweetest grapes of Fontainebleau. 
after reading for half an hour or so, she may 
go to the Louvre perhaps, or call on friends, 
who in the evening will share a stroll in the 
Champs Elysées, or go with her to the Opéra 
Comique. 

After a day like that, any one goes to bed 
feeling very light, airy, and easy, both in mind 
and stomach, and wondering how so much 
amusement was got with so little money: so 
much contentment with so little beef. The 
people I knew when at Madame Grondet’s 
school were chiefly the friends of some of my 
schoolfellows. First, there was Clémence 
Grandpré, and I knew her father. He lived 
properly in Brittany, but came to Paris for 
her holidays, because he was a widower, and 
had but that one daughter and a son. The 
son was a sad scapegrace ; he had been in the 
army,—but where or what he was at that time 
nobody knew; but Clémence made up for 
his evil by her good, She was a beautiful 
and gentle girl, and she loved and admired 
her father just as intensely as he loved 
and admired her. The support and care 
they tendered to each other was most 
beautiful and touching to behold; it was 
one of the best pleasures of my holidays to 
see them both together, and to be with 
them. The father was an ancient officer of 
Napoleon’s—a fine old soldier, with snow- 
white beard and moustache, who never spoke 
to a lady but with uncovered head, and who 
behaved to every one whom he addressed as 
if he were a prince speaking to a king or 
queen. I wasa little schoolgirl when I first 
met this brave gentleman, and I put out my 
hand in the English way for him to shake. 
He did not understand that rough familiar 
fashion, and placing his hand beneath 
mine, gravely bent down his tall height 


until he touched it with his white mous-|Ivor was when he was alive, the effect of 


tache. My notions of propriety were 
quite disordered by this homage from an 
old man to a child, and yet at the moment 
I felt not that I was a child,—I was a 
duchess, or the .Empress Josephine. Even 


Then, | 





| the Tuileries, Louis-Philippe sat on the cen- 
tral baleony of the Palace, with the little 
/Count of Paris on his knees, pretending to 
| beat time with his foot to the music of the 
| Marseillaise that a military band was playing. 
It was evening, and through the deepening 
| twilight, crowds of people passed, liked the 
indistinct forms of a confused dream; there 
was a sound of plashing fountains, and of 
many voices, and of the tread of many feet, 
but Clémence and her father knew it not; they 
were walking arm and arm together a little 
apart from us, earnestly conversing ; for then 
Clémence had just left school for good, and he 
| had come to take her to their home in Brittany. 
Thither they went next day; and there her 
cousin, Alphonse de Villeneuve, worked and 
waited seven years for her; after which they 
were married. But not even then would 
| Clémence leave her father ; she fondly tended 
| him to the last, and he died in her arms, A_ | 
| little son had by that time come to take his 
| place in her warm heart. The death of this 
old gentleman was announced to us last year, 
in the French way. We received a large 
black-edged paper, directed to my uncle, as | 
* Monsieur Ward, Esquire,” and within it 
we read (in French, of course) : 















































































































































Monsieur Ward,— 
Monsieur Charles Grandpré, and Mons. and Mad. 
| de Villeneuve, have the grief of informing you of the 
loss they have suffered in the person of their father, 
and father-in-law, Monsieur Jules-Mario-Jean-Grandpré, 
widower of Dame Camille - Marie - Louise - Annette- 
Mélinie de Montuille, retired major of cavalry, officer 
of the Legion of Honour, knight of St. Louis, ancient 
commander of the National Guard, ancient municipal 
councillor, and ancient member of the commission 
for the administration of the hospitals of the Commune 
d’Arles; who died on the 10th of November, at half- || 
past seven o’clock in the evening, aged seventy-nine 
years ; having received the sacraments of Our Mother 
the Holy Church, | 

They commend him to your prayers. | 



















































































tish Highland fashion of announcing a death. 

There you receive a monstrous open paper, 

bearing, perhaps, in large letters, the words : 
“ Mac Ivor is dead.” 

If you don’t happen to know who Mac 





| 
How different this from the laconic Scot- 
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{ 
this missive is absurd ; if you do, it may be | 
grand and impressive. I am not quite sure 














about it. It seems to depend a good deal 
upon Mac Ivor. 
Another of my schoolfellows was Marie 
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Campeau, whose father was also an old soldier, | lived in a poor way, in a panty furnished, 


but-of quite another sort. He was a little, 
lively, dirty, vivacious Frenchman, living 
with a wife to match him, in some Parisian 
back settlement, near a peculiarly miserable 
barriére. They had a very little room, au 
troisiéme, almost as dirty as a London lodg- 
ing of the same class. I was surprised at 
this, for Marie had described it to me asa 
little bijou of a place, and a fit habitation 
for fairies. 

But, far more surprising than this, Mons. 
Campeau, that little, jumping, ne’er-be-still, 
daneing, hopping, Monsieur Campeau, who 
looked as if he could not sit quiet for three 
minutes together, had actually covered all the 
furniture of his drawing-room with worsted 
needlework of his own doing. Worsted 
flowers stretched over the sofa, and reposed 
on the causeuse ; worsted cats and dogs sat 
upon all the chairs ; a tiger peacefully warmed 
himself on the hearth-rug; worsted Muses 
supported the wooden mantelshelf, which it- 
self overflowed with worsted flowers ; and on 
all sides, in stripes down the curtains, and in 
borders round the carpet, worsted flowers 
bloomed and faded. They were all the work of 
Monsieur Campeau’s hands. He was very 


proud of his achievements too, and would 
have none of them covered from the dust ; 
firstly, because covering would hide them ; 
and secondly, because it would prevent them 
from wearing out, and depriving him of the 


fortunate necessity of making more. He told 
us that he also hemmed, and knitted—accom- 
plishments which Madame his wife and 
Mademoiselle his daughter sometimes found, 
he said, of some slight service to them. 
There was another family ; that of Blanche 
de l'Isle. Please to observe the de, and 
print it as big as possible. They were 
de, and de is everything. Never imagine 
you know what de means until you have 
made the acquaintance of some true Legiti- 
mists of the ancien régime. The De I'Isle 
family were all this; they were de, they 
were therefore noble; they were Henry 
Quinquists ; they were something very great 
indeed ; so great that ordinary mortals cannot 
form an idea of such greatness; and every 
one else was canaille ; so that their acquaint- 
anceship was pure favour, choice, caprice, 
owing entirely to their goodness, and not 
yours. But they were not at all proud; they 
made acquaintance with people who were not 
de. They bowed to them; they spoke to 
them; they visited them; they sent their 
daughters to scliools by no means exclusively 
de, and would even condescend to accept 
situations in the public service for their sons, 
under Monsieur Philippe. But they kept a 
pretty white silk flag by them, ready to wave 
it out of the window, whenever King 
Henri Cinq would at length condescend to 
make a grand entry into his capital ; and 
they always used writing paper with a head 
of Henri Cing embossed in one corner, They 


but sadly taded and forlorn-looking little 
chamber, on the same side of the river with 
the Quartier St-Germain, and scorned close 
acquaintanceship with anything but fallen 
greatness like their own. ‘Trade was a word 
that congealed them. They had conde- 
scended to Monsieur Philippe ; further down 
they could never go. Monsieur de l’Isle was 
a tall, and sufficiently dignified looking man ; 
fair, with bold, high features, of which he was 
proud, as showing his Norman descent, but 
they expressed absolutely nothing save the 
perfect self-satisfaction which that fact pro- 
duced. It is quite a mistake to set all French- 
men down as being lively, quick, agreeable, 
or even as being all moderately endowed 
with some one of these qualities. Many, very 
many, especially amongst the old Legitimists 
are heavy, slow, obtuse, impenetrable, and 
obstinate to a perfectly maddening degree 

Monsieurde!’Isle was one of these. Nothing 
but wine made him tolerable, and that must be 
English wine (port or sherry) ; no other wine 
was strong enough. When he dined with us 
his spirits and his wit always rose in exact 
proportion with the gradual emptying of his 
second glass of port; when the third was 
emptied he was launched into a sea of most 
extraordinarily pointless and incomprehen- 
sible anecdotes, which he delivered in the 
slowest and most exasperating manner. 
In short, he became quite a different Mon- 
sieur de TIsle from the one who had 
gobbled up his soup in silence but an hour 
before. 

Hiswife was a clever woman, and must there- 
fore have suffered inconceivable tortures 
during the course of her married life. When- 
ever anything occurred that Monsieur de 
l'Isle must absolutely, for the good of the 
family, know, Madame had to talk to him for 
at least three hours to make him understand 
what it was all about. She was very pretty, 
and not very distinguée, and we were told, 
by cut and offended members of the rabble, 
that Monsieur de l’Isle had first seen her 
behind the counter in a milliner’s shop, and, 
falling in love with her, had become obstinate 
upon the fact and married her. She certainly 
knew how to clean lace to perfection, and the 
rabble said that she cleaned other lace than 
her own, and that it is well known that 
in these days one don’t do anything tor no- 
thing. I think the rabble must have been 
right about her not having being born a “ de,” 
for, one day, while I was in her drawing- 
room, a very great lady of the true “de” 
class came to call upon her, and I observed 
that this “de” treated Madame de I’Isle 
with bare politeness, and was far more atten- 
tive to Mademoiselle her daughter. This 

reat lady was Madame la Comtesse de 
alentiernais ; a little, old woman, miserably 
attired; poverty-stricken and _ hunger- 
stricken, but as full of pride as when 
she wore purple and fine linen, and fared 


alae aetna 
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sumptuously every day. I was presented 
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scape at my feet, and listening dreamily to 


to her, but I was of the merest rabble. I) the musie of innumerable orgaus and bands 


was English, and the English 


are all| in the dapcing-booths; where our cook, Fiiine, 


traders ; so she took not the slightest notice| was figuring awayin brown boots and white 


of me. When Madame de I'Isle returned 


the call, I happened to be with her, perhaps | off in the silent open country below. 


because there was a long distance to go, 
which made a fiacre necessary, and the 
English are all so rich. We went to the end 
of the Boulevards, and there alighted. Then 
we got into some very dirty streets, and 
found ourselves among the rag-merchaunts. 
Such misery, filth, wretchedness and rags, I 
never imagined. There lived, in a miserable 
house, Madame la Comtesse, and her hus- 
band, and her sons, in three or four small 
rooms. Of course I did not enter; I had 
had enough of the manners of Louis 
Seize’s court; so I looked at the rags 
without, while our friends viewed. the rags 
within. How the sons passed their time 
I cannot imagine. To earn their living 
even in army or navy, they would have 
thought intolerable degradation ; they pre- 
ferred death by starvation tosuch dishonour; 
so they lived in idleness and misery, and 
Madame la Comtesse worked for them,— 
cleaning the rooms, and cooking what little 
they had to eat. 

- These strange people used to form one of 
the sights of my holidays at Madame 
Grondct’s; happily I saw many more 
cheerful things. Not the least of these 
was our superintendent; little Made- 
moiselle _Beaupart,—trotting briskly about 
with her father, released from all her half- 
yearly care and trouble, and evidently in an 
ecstatic state of mind. She was to be met 
with, looking into shop windows on the Bou- 
levards ; sitting under orange-trees in the 
Tuileries gardens; staring at the fountains 
at Versailles; riding on donkeys at St.- 
Germain, and, in short, doing all sorts of idle 
and dissipated things. Another grand sight 
was Monsieur Petitpieds, driving his little one- 
horse open carriage in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and being pulled up short every now and 
then by his wife, who severely reproached him 
for going up wrong roads, He was as meek 
as a lamb on such occasions, and turned the 
horse's head immediately without a murmur, 
In our evening walk home, up the Rue de la 
Paix, we always met the pretty daughter of 
the good old people, who kept the linendraper's 
shop under the name of la grande mére, 
taking a turn or two with—her brother /— 
before the lamps were lit; and we had to 
thread our way through a crowd of smokers. 
A puff of tobacco brings Paris and its people 
and those old times to my mind, with a 
feeling half pleasure half pain; just as 
keenly as a street organ, wandering through 
our English village, sets me dreaming of St.- 
Germain. 

Romantic St.-Germain! Lovely summer 
evenings have found me on your terrace, 
watching the gradual darkening of the land- 


Polkas 


muslin oated in the air, aud died 


And 
then stately Versailles, with its fountains, 
and statues, and orange trees, and avenues 
and terraces,. and. its velvety lawns, that 
one never could walk ‘on without steppin 
out proudly, drawing one’s self up as tall 
as possible, and hoping that one’s dress 
trailed well behind, and fancying one’s self a 
great lady of Louis the Fourteenth’s court. 
But, after all, St.-Cloud is the place for 
holidays. ‘There is the pretty park, covered 
in some places with wild violets. There is 
Claire Lagrange’s chfiteau; a gray, old, 
crumbling house, almost without furnitare. 
What a view there was from the upper win- 
dows! We did not think it real. Those 
cardboard looking vehicles—could they be 
real omnibuses? Could those small, busy 
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black insects be men and women ? We knew 
when the trains that steamed through the 
valley were too late or too soon, and we 
talked scandal about them just as we did 
about other neighbours, 

How quickly those six holiday weeks sped 
away! We seemed to have but just left the 
great green gates at Plantin, when they closed 
upon us again. When we heard Madenioi- 
selle Pauline, and saw her keys; aud when 
the class-mistress called out, “Silence, Mesde- 
moiselles!” we knew that we had enjoyed six 
weeks’ liberty, and had now verily returned 
to our old chains. Only chains for the body ; 
our imaginations were not bound by any- 
thing ; they might have been the better for a 
little chaining up during the first few weeks 
of renewed school. Marie Campeau, Blanche 
de l’'Isle, and the rest of them, flew far away 
on the wings of fancy every evening, when 
they related to their friends all that they had 
said, and done, and seen, and thought, and 
suffered, and enjoyed, since we all parted. 
Marvellous indeed those adventures were ! 
The girls must have read a good many 
feuilletons in six weeks. One thing only 
they did not exaggerate, and that was, the 
delight they had compressed into the time. 
It does me good to think of it, even now. 
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